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TxeE proceedings in Parliament have been not uninteresting, and 
have been diversified by some novelties. The first of those is 
Sir Rosert Peer’s bill for the better protection of the Queen's 
person. ‘The announcement of the measure excited some curiosity 
to know how its object would be attained: what new fences were 
to guard the Royal person; what new obstacles to forbid ap- 
proach ; what new penalties to deter? The scope of the enactment 
is, first, to promote the more summary adjudication on minor 
offences against the Queen and the public peace as connected with 
her; secondly, to provide for subjecting criminals convicted of of- 
fences of the kind to whipping as a preliminary to transportation. 
The efficient punishment resolves itself into a whipping; for the very 
addition of that penalty to the larger one of transportation is a 
practical admission of the objections to the remoteness and ob- 
scurity of punishment in exile. Whipping may be very fit casti- 
gation for bad boys, like Bean ; but is a punishment inflicted for 
petty larceny adequate to the crime of which Francis was con- 
victed—shooting at the Queen with a deadly weapon and with 
intent to wound? Obviously not; unless the whipping is to 
amount to a military flogging ; and then the question remains, will 
the public endure to see an extension of military floggings, or if 
they will, is it advisable to extend the punishment of torture ? 
These questions do not seem to be resolved by the framers of Sir 
Rosert Peev’s bill. But it will probably help to keep naughty 
boysin awe. The subject was practically illustrated a few weeks ago, 
in the case of a young vagabond, who, expecting to be transported 
for some offence, bearded Judge and Jury; but hearing his sen- 
tence to be well flogged, the urchin began blubbering and was 
completely cowed. 

Debates have been continued, under one form oranother, on the 
state of the country. Lord Brovucuam moved the House of Lords 
to grant a Committee of inquiry, his avowed object being to pro- 
eure the repeal of the Corn-law. Mr. Vitnrers moved for a 
similar Committee in the House of Commons, as an amendment 
onthe Supply. Lord Howscx discussed by anticipation a motion 
which he has withdrawn, for admitting corn at a low fixed duty 
for a limited time. All these movements, of course, were ex- 
pected to be fruitless for any immediate purpose. It was not to 
be expected that Parliament, after spending five months on a set of 
measures intended as a compromise for the present, should pass 
the short remainder of the session in hastily pulling down what it 
had laboriously built up. It was not to be supposed that Sir Ro- 
BERT Peet would retract from the new law which he had just 
passed : he could not do so and keep his place; he could hardly 
do so and keep his character for common sense. In February, 
he introduced a measure as the best of which the circumstances 
admitted: nothing has occurred in the interval to make him think 
otherwise in July. It is plain from his expressions that he remains 
unconvinced that the Corn-law is the leading cause of the general 
distress ; and for him to yield, short of conviction, to mere impor- 
tunity, threat, and vague alarm, would stamp him incapable of his 
Premiership. Nor has the new law been tried. So far as it has 
gone, indeed, nothing has occurred to alter our opinion, expressed 
at the first. explanation of the project—that it would not remove the 
double inducement of higher price with lower duty for holding back 
from the market—that it would not cheapen food, make the corn- 
trade regular, extend commerce, or settle the question. But we 
do not appeal to experience in proof of that opinion; for, setting 
aside the mere shortness of the interval since the passing of the 
law, of itself sufficient to invalidate any final judgment, there has 
been the novelty of its practical working, the stimulated activity of 
Jobbers, and the political excitement. It is due, therefore, to the 
determination of Parliament, and to the really untried merits of the 
new law, suspected as it may be, to wait before it be condemned. 
it was a reproach against the ‘Tariff that it too would be resultless : 
it has already had some very considerable effects—it has caused 
& sudden stoppage and stagnation in the import-trade, and as 
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sudden a reaction; and how it will settle down into practical 
working the wisest cannot tell. A lesson that against prejudging 
the influence of any change, however trifling it may seem. 

The upshot of all the debating is to leave the Corn question in 
a curious position, ‘T‘he exigencies of the time, political and eco- 
nemical, rather than the importunities of Members, have caused 
an advance in one or two quarters. Lord Jonn Russert.—Mem- 
ber now for London instead of Huntingdonshire or Devonshire, and 
leader of the Opposition instead of the Treasury-benches—fol- 
lowed up Sir Roper Peet’s disclaimer of Corn-law Finality, and 
Mr. Cosppen’s reproach to himself for numerous votes against his 
own followers, by voting with Mr. Vitxters. It is no vast triumph 
to have effected so far the tactical conversion of a very convertible 
person; but one obstacle to a further change has been removed. 
Sir Ropert Peet himself is all but confessedly uncertain that his 
measure is satisfactory: he is not convinced that the Corn-law 
ought to be repealed, but he seems to be aware that there is 
still something wrong; and when he is justified by experience 
and a brief lapse of time, he will “revise” all his measures. Sir 
Rosert seems already to say, I am the Minister for the néxt 
practical movement, as I have been for this. The language held 
in Parliament for some weeks past, and especially this week, 
indicates that the vindicators of the existing law, though they 
are not positively convinced, yet mistrust the worth and in- 
fluence of their own arguments. A very sweeping change of 
the Corn-laws appears to be less unlikely than ever. On the 
other hand, the most recent discussions throw more doubt than 
ever on the absolute advantage of such a measure. Sir Ro- 
BERT Peet's last speech on the subject goes clearly to convict the 
“ factory system” of leading to the distress: large towns are arti- 
ficially instituted; improvements in machinery, say the Poor-law 
officers and manufacturers quoted by Sir Rosert, throw persons 
out of employment and derange the market; and Mr. CospEen 
himself now limits his denial of that effect to periods of “ prospe- 
rity’: vast numbers of workpeople gathered together, their indus- 
trious propensity monstrously stimulated, and multiplied powers of 
machinery, cause “ over-production ”"—that is, a production which 
has outstripped consumption: the Corn-law Repealers assert—and 
the assertion is a very serious admission—that, from whatever 
cause, the manufacturing-trade is in such a state, that the one and 
only condition to its welfare and existence is the repeal of the 
Corn-laws ; that is, they have exhausted all the exchangeable com- 
modities of the world except corn! Hitherto the repeal of the 
Corn-laws has checked, and, it may be acknowledged, mischievous] 
checked, the progress of the manufacturing system: that check 
removed, the system will again proceed with renewed impulse and 
accelerated speed. In spite of checks, its progress has been such, 
that a manufacturer asserts that he alone, by his one mill, could 
produce twenty miles of cotton a day. Why, at that rate, the ma- 
nufacturers of Lancashire and Cheshire could soon clothe “ the 
great globe itself” in cotton shirting. Are they prepared to say that 
corn can be grown to exchange for their wares, in any proportionate 
rate of rapidity ? or that even cotton could be grown to feed the 
monster-engine? Or where will their own circumspection induce 
them to stop, short of over-production ; having, be it remembered, 
no second repeal of the Corn-law to look to for relief? The vista 
beyond that measure is troublous and uncertain. In sooth, there 
are other things to think about, if that time is to be rendered safe. 

Tocome back to the present, and to one of its most transitory 
characteristics—the Anti- Poor-law agitators have cut a very shabby 
figure. Impeding the progress of the Tory supplement to the 
Whig Poor-law, they have landed in this result: the part of the 
bill continuing the Commission for five years is affirmed; but the 
remainder of the measure, which goes to mitigate the rigours of 
which they complain, will probably be thrown over till next session, 
for want of time. The main point of attack was the part which 
abrogated certain local acts—acts which concern a very small por- 
tion of the people: but, in their conservative desire to maintain 
those little parish-privileges and to bother the Government—for 
that indeed looks like their paramount object—they have postponed 
for a winter the relaxation of a severity which they affect to de- 
plore. They have not cut off their own noses to spite their faces, 
but they have cut off their clients’ noses to spite their opponents. 

Another Whig measure has been seized by the Tory Ministry— 
national education. Lord Wuarncuirre and Sir Rosert Peer 
have taken in hand Mr. Hurzan and the elementary classes at 
Exeter Hall; and have at length discovered that 30,000/. a year is 
too small a sum for a great nation to spend on popular education. 
The Whigs found that out some time ago; but their successors are 
going to do something on the discovery. This is another instance 
of the advance of Liberal opinions, to which in so many cases the 
leaders of the Conservative party are committed : it is an instance, 
too, of the public advantage gained from the change of places among 
parties in the House. ‘The leading Whig organ is enraged—not 
gratified—at the move; and # predicts that Sir Rosert Pest will 
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be drivén from office by the disgust of the country! The country 
will only consider, that the Conservative Premier gives more for 
education than the Whigs did; and that the Whigs now approve 
of what they did not do. Mr. Hume's motion for admitting the 
people to public exhibitions on Sundays, gave the Conservative 
Ministers an opportunity of coming out still more strongly as the 
promoters of popular zsthetics. ‘The Tamworth lecturer has not 
forgotten his vocation. 

The Mines and Collieries Bill has suffered a shake in its passage 
through the House of Lords, and has been dismembered of some 
important provisions. The operation of the measure as to the ex- 
clusion of women from the mines is postponed till March ; the re- 
gulation of the time of boys’ work is given up; and apprenticeships 
__under ground, beyond the reach of inspection, are not to be prohi- 
bited, but are imiica {¢ cight vears. There has been some com- 
promise in the interval between the aep2tture of the bill from the 
Commons and its reappearance in the Lords. Sir vanZS Grauam 
hailed it in the Lower House with overflowing cordiality : Lora 
Wuarncrirrs receives it in the Upper with “ passive ” sufferance ; 
and the Earl of Devon, Lord Asutey’s lieutenant there, finds it 
necessary to lighten his charge by throwing part of the goods over- 
board to save the rest. Even the mutilated bill is opposed tooth 
and nail by the great coal-owner, Lord LonponperRy ; less discreet, 
probably, than the gentlemen who have covertly procured the bill 
to be curtailed to fit it more to their uses. The result leaves 
a strong suspicion attached to those who have caused the altera- 
tion—to those who lay such stress on the advantages of appren- 
ticing little boys for eight years to hard labour, and on being al- 
lowed to work little boys as long as they like; and their conduct 
will not be suffered to enjoy the obscurity which was broken by 
Lard Asuxey’s inquiry—they will be watched. 


Sad news from France! Lovis Pminiere has sustained a se- 
verer shock than mere political reverses, or even the weapon of the 
assassin levelled at himself, could give—an accident has killed his 
eldest son. ‘The Duke of Orteans was fatally stunned by a fall 
near Neuilly, on Wednesday : in leaping from his carriage, which 
the horses had run away with, he tripped and fell; and he never 
recovered his senses. After all his soldierly exploits in Africa, 
with all the regal career before him, the young Prince perishes 
by an awkward jump from his carriage ! 

If no blame attached to the character of the Duke of Or eans, 
there was little remarkable in it; yet there is scarcely a man in 
France on whom the future fate of the country hung more directly. 
The nation is swayed by the most conflicting opinions; it is more 
prone than graver people to give effect to political discord in ac- 
tion: the Orleans branch, whose rule has at present kept the na- 
tion in some sort of troubled order, wants the security which was 
increasing as its occupation of the throne was prolonged. A link 
in the chain of succession has been torn out; and while Louis 
Puitirre is nearly seventy years of age, his heir, the son of the 
dead Duke, is not yet four. Should the infant survive, therefore, 
a long regency is inevitable: but no Regent ever yet had the same 
power which he would have had as King; and the head of the French 
nation wants all the power that a ruler can have, of a legitimate 
kind, merely to hold his place. The Duke pe Nemours is already 
talked of as Regent; but, of course, as yet merely at random, 
because after the King’s death he would be the natural male pro- 
tector of the child. It is, however, really too soon, even for the 
politicians of France, to survey the possibilities and contingencies 
that may follow this unfortunate event. 

It throws the subject of the elections into comparative insignifi- 
cance. ‘l'hey had proceeded too far for it to have much effect on 
the result ; and had it happened sooner, the alarm of the electoral 
classes at the prospect of any jar to the social and commercial wel- 
fare of the nation would probably have rendered them more Con- 
servative. It would in that case only have altered the result in 
degree. The success of the Government in the elections, however, 
whatever it may amount to, does not dissipate the gloom and ap- 
prehension of the political world at Paris. 


Webates and Yroceedings in BParlfament. 
SECURITY OF THE QUEEN’s PERSON. 

Sir Ronert Peet moved, on Tuesday, for leave to bring in a bill 
to provide for the further security and protection of the Queen. 
Within two years, he observed, three assaults upon the person of the 
Sovereign had been committed by a discharge, or an attempt to discharge 
fire-arms. He thought his object might be effected without constituting 
new treasons, or inflicting new capital offences: needless forms and 
solemnities which encumber the trial of certain offences and are calcu- 
lated to administer to the morbid vanity of miscreants, who commit 
crimes partly from desire of gaining an unenviable notoriety, should be 
dispensed with. Sir Robert reviewed the laws relating to the subject. 
In 1800, after the attempt of Hatfield on George the Third, an act was 
passed, which, in cases of compassing the death of the Sovereign ac- 
companied by an overt act, abolished the forms of trials for high treason, 
which secure to the prisoner long delays, a peremptory challenge of the 
jury, and twice the amount of testimony that would be sufficient in si 
milar prosecutions in the case of subjects. Sir Robert proposed to ex- 
tend that change of procedure to cases where a charge is made of com- 
passing the wounding of the Sovereign. He explained some of the 
grounds on which it had been determined to remit the capital pu- 
nishment in the case of Francis— 

* We did not come to this determination until after the most mature deli- 
beration. We decided, with the conviction that the Fury who had found the 
verdict acted from pure and honourable motives, and upon sufficient grounds, 
and that their intelligence and independence were not to be called in question. 
But, at the same time, however base the motives, however heinous the offence, 








yet, still acting in conformity with the commands of a gracious Sovereign, whose 
prerogative it is to administer justice and te dispense mercy, we determined to 
apply the same principles to the case before.us as we would with respect to any 
other case involving capital punishment. ‘Two Cabinet Councils were held, 
We reviewed the whole of the evidence taken against Francis : we resolved not 
to decide without an interview with the three Judges by whom or in whose 
presence the prisoner was tried, and without a conference with the Law-officers 
of the Crown, the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General, by whom the 
prosecution was conducted. The result of the conference with the three 
Judges was an unanimous expression of opinion that it was not advisable that 
the capital sentence should he carried out. The opinions of the Judges were 
found to be in accordance with those of the Law-officers of the Crown; and, 
under these circumstances, I think the House will be of opinion that we have 
taken a more effectual security against the repetition of the offence, by apply- 
ing the same principle to the case of Francis as we would have applied to any 
ordinary case of charge of murder, than we should have done had we stretched 
the law, or, if not actually stretched it, at least had departed from the usual 
principles of justice for the purpose of making a severe example. It was no 
feeling of false humanity which tempted us to remit the capital sentence: but 
into the reasons which influenced us I am sure the House will not expect that 
I should enter in detail.” 

Sir Rovert read to the House the class of offences against which his 


measure was to provide— 


“I propose, that after the passing of this act, if any person or persons shall 


wilfully discharge, or attempt to discharge, or point, aim, or present at or near 
the person of the Queen, any gun, pistol, or other description of fire-arms 
whatsoever, although the same shall not contain explosive or destructive sub- 
stance or material, or shall discharge or attempt so to discharge any explosive 
or destructive substance or material; or if any person shall strike or attempt 
to strike the person of the Queen with any offensive weapons or in any manner 
whatever ; or if any person shall wilfully throw or attempt to throw any sub- 
stance whatever at or on the person of the Queen, or with intent in the cases 
aforesaid to break the public peace, or with intent, in any of the cases afore- 
said, to excite the alarm of the Queen,” &c. 

The punishment in all such cases— 

“I propose that any party so offending, that is intending to hurt the Queen, 
or to alarm the Queen, shall be subject to the same penalties which apply to 
cases of larceny—that is, that he be subject to transportation not exceeding 
seven years: but we propose also another ae more suitable to the 
offence, and more calculated to repress it—that there be a discretionary power 
of imprisonment for a certain period, with authority to inflict personal chas- 
tisement. (Cheers from both sides of the House.) I think this punishment 
will make known to the miscreants capable of harbouring such designs as are 
pointed out by this bill, that instead of exciting for their offence a most mis- 
placed, and I may say stupid sympathy, their base and malignant motives in 
depriving her Majesty of that relaxation which she must naturally need after 
the cares and public anxieties of her station, will lead to a punishment propor- 
tioned to their detestable acts. I do confidently hope, that without calling for 
any powers of extreme severity, the provisions of this bill will be effectual for 
the purpose. For observe what we have to guard against—it is not any 
traitorous attempt against the peace of the nation by conspiring to take away 
the life of the Sovereign; but it is the folly or malignity of wretches who are 
guilty of acts prompted by motives which are scarcely assignable. The law, 
in its charity to human nature, has omitted to provide for the case of any 
being, formed like a man, who could find a satisfaction in firing a pistol ata 
young lady, that lady a mother, and that mother the Queen of these realms. 


(Prolonged cheers from both sides.) It never entered into the conception of | 


former lawmakers that any thing so monstrous should arise as that the Queen 
of these realms should not enjoy a degree of liberty granted to the meanest of 
her subjects. Iam sure the House will respond to the proposition to give the 
security of this law for the protection of her Majesty.” (C/eers.) 

Lord Joun Russrxu expressed his cordial assent to the motion; ob- 
serving that, as it was the offence of base and degraded beings, a base 
and degrading kind of punishment was most fitly applied to it. Mr. 
Hume, Mr. O’ConnELL, and Colonel StprHorp testified their concur- 
rence. The bill was brought in, read a first and second time, and 
ordered to be committed next day. Several Members called out, ‘* Pass 
it at once!” but Sir Ropert Peer thought it better to take advantage 
of suggestions that might arise in the interval of a day. 


When the House went into Committee on the bill, on Wednesday, Mr. 
Hume, supposing that the motion was still for a Committee of Supply, 
which had been moved and withdrawn, entered into one of his econo- 
mical disquisitions ; urging Sir Robert Peel to reduce the sum allotted 
to the support of the Crown by 60,0001, leaving still 325,000/. to be 
expended “ in mere parade and show ”: in his opinion a Finance Com- 
mittee ought to be appointed to inquire into the whole subject. Sir 
Rosert Peew said, Mr. Hume had apparently mistaken the question 
before the House. He should be deluding the public were he to hold 
out any idea that relief could be afforded by retrenchments in the pub- 
lic expenditure ; though, as it was, there was a reduction in the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates of 84,0002. Sir Rospert Incxis thought that Sir 
Robert Peel had been too liberal in finding an excuse for Mr. Hume; 
whose tirade, considering the question before the House, was most un- 
gracious. Mr. Hume protested that he had mistaken the question. 

The bill went through all its stages, and was passed. 

The bill was brought up in the House of Lords on Thursday, and 
read a first time. 

Suppiy: INDIAN GovERNMENT: DIsTREss. 

When the motion for a Committee of Supply was renewed, on Mon- 
day, Sir Roperr Peet reverted to Lord Palmerston’s statement re- 
specting the Governor-Generalship of India— 

He protested against Lord Palmerston’s inference that Government approved 
of Lord Auckland’s policy; though they could not but have had every dis- 


position to abstain from any act implying censure on a person who had devoted | 


himself to his duties as Lord Auckland had done. Lord Palmerston was not 
justified in drawing such an inference from a private letter by one nobleman to 
another; and Sir Robert Peel could find no public record of such a letter— 
certainly no such proposal was made with the sanction of the Government. 
He knew how high was the opinion which Lord Ellenborough entertained of 
Lord Auckland, from the speech of the former on the 2d of November. Ata 
public dinner on that day, he spoke as follows—“ He felt he was about to succeed 
in office a man who, as Governor-General of India, had exhibited great practi- 
cal ability in public affairs. In fact, it was a matter of satisfaction to him, 
united as he was to Lord Auckland by the closes ties of friendship, to have an 
opportunity for adverting to Lord Auckland’s industry, ability, and extensive 
knowledge of the bearings of each great question that came before him.” The, 
facts appeared to be these. On the 8th of July 1841, Lord Auckland teplied, 
toa despatch from the Court of Directors, consenting not to throw up his office 
in the spring ; and on the 1st of September, Lord Ellenborough wrote a letter to 
Sir Robert, to the effect that Lord Auckland consented to remain for a short 
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time. In another letter, dated September 7th, Lord Ellenborough said that Lord 
Auckland, in a private letter to the Chairman, intimated a desire to leave India 
in January, but at the same time expressed his unwillingness to leave any great 
meusure unfinished. On the 24th, Sir Robert Peel received a letter from the 
Chairman, announcing that Lord Auckland’s resignation was expected by the 
next mail, On the 8th of October, Sir Robert Peel proposed to Lord Ellen- 
borough to go out; and he accepted the office. It was impossible for him to 
have ascertained what Lord Auckland’s answer could have been to the supposed 
offer; and Sir Robert could not reconcile that with a formal offer made.to 
Lord Auckland to continue permanently, or for any length of time, Governor- 
General of India. 

Sir Robert passed from that subject to explain the position of Govern- 
ment with respect to the Supplies; of which the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates and the Estimates for China remained to be voted— 

“The House has now sat about eighteen wecks, and during part of that period 
two days in the week have been at the disposal of her Majesty’s Government ; 
in the latter part of that time a third day bas been given up: the total number 
was fifty-four. With the Corn-bill the House was occupied sixteen days, the 
Property-tax took seventeen days, and the Tariff fourteen days—forty-seven 
days out of the fifty-four. It was highly important that the Tariff should be 

assed: it passed last Saturday, and I hope that the returns at the Custom- 
ies this week will show that the completion of the measure has already had 
a favourable effect on the commercial interests of the country. Even if it 
only removed the suspense, the removal of that will be an advantage. Now 
we have to vote, with the sanction of the House, the Miscellaneous Lstimates 
and the China Estimates. The Government of India, besides meeting the 
extraordinary expenses of the war in Afghanistan, have had to advance 
largely on account of the Chinese war. The Government has engaged to 
supply the India Company with funds; and it is of the utmost importance to 
the service that no further delay should take place. With respect to the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, it should be recollected that they are generally voted 
from the 21st March of one year to the 21st of March of the next ; so that now 
we have an additional quarter. It is now the llth of July. Many of the 
votes are exhausted—for an instance, the vote for criminal prosecutions in 
Ireland. I will not take upon myself the responsibility of further delay.” 

Lord PALMERSTON contended that he was justified in the inference 
that he had drawn that Government approved of Lord Auckland’s 

olicy— 

Lord Ellenborough might have written the letter in question without com- 
municating with his colleagues; but Lord Palmerston had no more doubt that 
it was written and received by Lord Auckland before the 24th of November 
last than that he was standing there; and Lord Auckland could have looked 
upon it in no other light than that of a semi-official communication. The 
letter stated that it was very lucky Lord Auckland had sent in his positive 
resignation: that resignation would have been received a very short time after 
Lord Ellenborough bad written to Lord Auckland; and therefore it was pos- 
sible that the communication which the right honourable barouet had receivid 
was written after receiving Lord Aucklaud’s positive resignation. 

Lord Howick assumed that that must have been the case. Mr. 
Hoae averred that nine out of ten in the Court of Directors were op- 
posed to Lord Auckland’s policy. Sir Joun Hognovsr insisted that 
the terms in which the Court of Directors requested Lord Auckland to 
continue in office conveyed approbation. Mr. Hume objected to the 
waste of public time in discussing private letters: and he asked Sir 
Robert Peel, whether it was true that an intimation was given at one of 
the public offices ten days ago, on Government authority, to expect the 
separation of Parliament by the 25th of July? Sir Rosert Peex suid 
that there was no foundation for the statement. 

Mr. ViLtrers moved, as an amendment, for a Select Committee on 
the law regulating the importation of foreign corn, with a view to its 
total repeal. He prefaced his motion with a speech, in which he said 
that he brought it forward in compliance with the wish of the Anti- 
Cora-law Delegates; and because, in discussing Mr. Wallace’s motion, 
a taunt had been thrown out on the Ministerial side, that if the Opposi- 
tion thought that a repeal of the Corn-laws would remedy the evils, 
they ought to submit that proposition to the House. Moreover, the 
new law had proved a failure ; and since it had passed, the principle had 
been avowed by members of the Government that the people ought to 
be allowed to purchase food wherever they could, and on the best terms. 

Mr. Fre.Lpen seconded the motion; with statements to illustrate the 
distressed condition of the hand-loom weavers. Mr. Partie Howarp 

eprecated this delay of the supplies, as tending to aggravate the dis- 
tress of the country; and he foresaw in the result of Corn-law repeal 
merely the addition of agricultural to manufacturing distress. Mr. 
AGLIONBY declared the new sliding-scale a delusion: it was the same 
scale as the old scale, with merely a change in figures. He prophesied 
that Parliament would be obliged to repeal the law before the winter. 
Mr. Hawes, repeating some of the arguments against the Corn-law 
generally, and the new law in particular, warned the House not to dis- 
regard the claims of the people until they should grow tvo strong to be 
resisted, and changes should be proposed and earried which he among 
others would regret to see. Mr. Gatty Knicur objected to the dis- 
cussion of a question already fully discussed; and he denied that Not- 
tingham was in the appalling state which had been described. Mr. 
Hixpey cited figures to show, that in comparisoa of periods of four 
years, the country is prosperous and peaceable in proportion as corn is 
abundant and cheap; and that if they could secure the price of corn 
uuder 50s., they would insure the tranquillity of the country. Mr. 
Scorr opposed the amendment. Sir Cuartes Napier condemned the 
Cora-law, but thought these discussions ought not to be continued— 
that it was a very unfair way of conducting an opposition to any Go- 


» vernment. 


Sir Ropert Pee. began by complaining of the constant interruption 
to publie busi: 
new Corn-Jaw— 
“Gentlemen on the other side have, though I will not say intentionally, 
adopted a course which in effect prevents my measure from having a fair trial: 
Wulst any hope exists that Parliament will be induced to alter the law, and 
that corn might be admitted into this country on more favourable terms, the 
ieasure can have no fair trial, for the grain will be held back.” 
p He hid already shown that in the week ending 23d June, there came 
In of Foreign corn 27,500 quarters, and of Colonial corn 6,000, in all 
33,500 quarters : he would now quote returns a week later, to show 
tuat the result was not less satisfactory — 

ty Notwithstanding the expectation which had been held out respecting an 
a teration in the state of the law, it appears by the return for the 30th June, 
that for home consumption there had been brought in from the Colonies 5,002 
quarters at 1s, duty, and of Foreign corn 48,112 quarters. ‘The whole of the 








s, and of the impediments opposed to a fair trial of the | 


corn for home consumption amounted then to upwards of 53,000 quarters. 
This, then, shows the satisfactory working of the law; and in addition to this, 
I am informed that the harvest has already commenced in some parts of the 
country. The consequence is a fall of 2s. in Mark Lane; and in other parts 
of the country there is a similar tendency to a decline of price. ‘This occurred 
notwithstanding the expected alteration in the law, from which arises a dispo- 
sition on the part of the holders of corn to keep it back. I repeat, then, that 
if, under the existing impression that the law is to be altered, such cireum- 
stances have occurred, those who hold back with such an impression labour 
under a great error, and are likely to incur a considerable loss. It would evi- 
dently be most unwise to proceed to condemn the law after an experience of 
seven weeks: but, even judging from the experience of seven weeks, if you 
choose to form a judgment from so short an interval as to the effect of a new 
act of Parliament, I think marked symptoms of improvement are perceptible 
within the two last weeks. Notices of importation under the existing law from 
very remote parts of the Continent, and the prices given at which that wheat 
can be imported, combine to show that the unfavourable conclusions drawn 
with respect to the operation of the existing law are not founded in any expe- 
rience from which you can draw a safe inference.” 

He intimated that he would not stand by the Corn-law if once he 
were convinced of its impolicy— 

“I say at once, that if I could believe that a material alteration of the Corn- 
law would produce any permanent relief, not only I, but I am sure those who 
are, like myself, immediately connected with the land, if they were convinced 
that the Corn-laws were the main cause of the distress, and that their repeal 
would give substantial and enduring relief, would instantly relax the determi- 
nation to maintain them.” 

Even in respect to the Tariff, he believed that the attempt to effect 
acknowledged reforms was accompanied with present, though, he 
trusted, only temporary pressure— 

“I think this view is confirmed by a reference to the Revenue-returns for the 
last quarter; from which it appears, that on several articles of the Customs 
there has been a falling-off, and on others an increase. It may be interesting 
to observe the articles on which there has been an increase of revenue, which 
is a test of increased consumption, and those in which there has been a de- 
crease, a test of diminished consumption. There has been a decrease in the 
article of wine. We are now engaged in negotiating commercial treaties on 
that subject ; and I beg to say, we have this day received accounts which in- 
form us that we have succeeded in carrying into complete effect the intention 
of the noble Lord and the Government which preceded us with respect to a 
commercial treaty with Portugal. 1 believe it will be more reasonable to attri- 
bute the diminution of duty to the doubt caused by pending negotiations 
rather than to any diminished power of consumption; but the consequence has 
been a falling-off in the duty on wine of 108,000/. The next article in respect 
to which a great falling-off of duty has occurred is that of timber. The an- 
nouncement of an intention to reduce the duties on Baltic timber, and entirely 
to abolish the duty on Canada timber, has necessarily produced, as was inevit- 
able, some stagnation in the trade. The effect has no doubt occurred at a most 
unfortunate season of stagnation in trade; and the loss of revenue on the 
article up to the 5th of July has been 113,000/. The next articles on which a 
loss has occurred are those of brandy and rum. Here the effects of the uncer- 
tainty prevailing as to wine have been felt, and there has been a loss of 31,000/. 
Let us now look at the chief articles on which there has been an increase, and 
we shall find they have been articles in no way affected by our commercial re- 
forms. Upon sugar, on which we avowed our intentions, on which a reduction 
of duty in the course of the present session was not expected, there bas been 
an increase in the revenue for the last quarter to the amount of 113,000. Oa 
molasses there has been an increase of 34,0002. On cotton-wool, the duty on 
which L expressed great regret that I could hold out no hopes of being able to 
reduce, there has been an increase of 96,939/. On tea, another article with re- 
spect to which we expressed our intention to make no change, there has been 
an inerease of 16,718/. Comparing the articles on which there has been an 
increase, L own I am afraid that to the Tariff itself is partly attributable an 
increase of the depression now so much to be deplored.” 

He had done all he could to guard himself against being supposed to 
hold the opiuion that the progress of mechanical invention can be im- 
peded, or that it would be expedient to do so with respect to the larger 
interests of the country; but he was at liberty to state the truth, that he 
entertained the opinion that the rapid application of machinery has a 
tendency, where there is less capital, and where machinery is less im- 
proved, to throw men out of employment, and consequently to produce 
distress, Sir Robert cited practical authorities in support of that opinion, 
from Stockport itself, the borough of Mr. Cobdea, who had inveighed 
against him for it— 

“Mr. Lawton, one of the Relieving-oflicers of the Union, is asked—‘ Have 
the working-classes been in distress at Stockport during the whole titne of your 
service; or when did that distress appear to begin, and what has been its pro- 
gress up to the present time?’ He states—* ‘There was no great pressure in 
the number of applications for relief before the year 1838, excepting under such 
casual circumstances as the break-down of a mill or the turn-out of the hands, 
which have occasionally occurred. About the end of 1838 the applications 
became more frequent. At that time several of the manufacturers began to 
introduce improved machinery into their mills, which enabled them to reduce 
the number of hands. In some cases one man would be enabled to do the work 
of two, by what is called coupling the frames. There has been a gradual in- 
crease of distress since that year; a number of factories have stopped work al- 
together, and others having worked short time. About the commencement of 
the last quarter, which ended the 25th December 1841, the applications in- 
creased in a great degree, in consequence of the stoppage of Messrs. Laue’s and 
Messrs. Carrs mills, and a large proportion of those now upon our books were 
thrown out of work at that time.’ The great majority of the witnesses attri- 
bute a considerable portion of the evil to the operation of the Corn-laws; but I 
am now showing, that the great majority do admit also that the sudden appli- 
cation of capital to improved machinery must ever have a tendency to produce 
a diminution of manual labour.” Mr. R. M*Lure is asked—* What has led to 
the larger rate of reduction in the spinning de partment ?’—*‘ Principally the in- 
troduction of the self-acting mule, which las been introduced into many of the 
mills of Stockport and the neighbourhood. We have had self-acting mules in 
our millin Heaton Norris since 1834, and have been continually improving our 
machinery to the present time; by which means, we are doing with fewer hands 
by one hundred for the whole mill fur the same quantity of work than in 1836, 
when the mill was first filled with machinery.’ ” 

Sir Robert quoted other evidence to the same effect, and added— 

“ Tam countenancing no vulgar prejudices; but when in 1841 I see that the 
same quantity of work can be done in one mill by one hundred hands le-s 
than in 1836, L cannot help still retaining my opinion that improvements in 
machinery must have an immediate and local etfect.” 

The evidence of Mr. Cruttenden, the partner in a well-known firm 
at Siockport, is remarkable— 

“ Qwing to the improvements in machinery, a mach greater amount of goais 
can be manufactured in acertain period of time than formerly. By working 
full time, we ourselves could manufacture nearly twenty miles of calico a day ; 
and when you consider the immense amount of steam-power employed in tue 
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cotton-manufacture, this will give you some idea of the powers of production 
which are daily in operation, and which must have a tendency to reduce 
prices.” “ Do you think that the laws affecting trade have contributed in any 
degree to cause the distress at present existing in Stockport, or in other ma- 
nufacturing districts ?—I do not think that they have had much to do with it. 
I am aware some persons suppose that the Corn-laws have been the cause of 
our present distress. I believe that the distress has arisen in a far greater de- 
gree from the immense increase in the amount of capital which has been em- 
Rloyed in the cotton-trade, and the consequent unnatural increase in the pro- 
uction of manufactured goods.” 

Sir Robert applied the argument— 

“The honourable gentleman spoke of 30,000/. having been applied to the 
erection of new machinery. Now suppose some temporary cause—the fire at 
Hamburg, for instance, creates an unusual demand for some description of 

‘oods : a person having the command of such an i mechanical power 
is enabled to supply the demand; and the advantage of machinery is, that we 
can defeat foreign competition in any market where there is an extraordinary 
demand.” 

The wages of the hand-loom weaver have fallen from 27s. in 1815 
to 3s. in 1842; but when the price of corn and the vast importation of 
cotton are considered, it must be obvious that there must be some 
other cause for that instance of distress than the Corn-laws. There 
must be some other cause also for the rapid decrease of wages in the 
cotton-trade— 

“« Here is an account of cotton manufactured since 1831. I have no means 
of comparing the increase with 1815; but since 1831 there has becn a most 
extraordinary increase in the quantity of cotton imported for manufacture and 
retained for home consumption, and the quantity of cotton goods exported. In 
1831, the total quantity of cotton spun was 208,000,000 pounds; and in 1841, 
it amounted to 337,000,000 pounds. ‘The total quantity of yarn-manufactured 
goods in 1831 was 70,000,000 pounds, and in 1841 it had risen to 138,000,000 
pounds. Now, though it might be that we do not take corn in exchange for 
our cotton —_ yet the quantity of goods exported, for which we receive 
some sort of return, has been enormously increased, comparing 1841 with 1831, 
and with 1815 also, when the wages of the artisan were so high, as described 
by the honourable gentleman, and when corn was about 64s. a quarter. The 
increase of the trade, as measured by the imports and exports, has been most 
extraordinary.” 

Allusion had been made in the House to a placard issued at Man- 
chester, headed ‘ Murder,” of which Mr. Cobden had declared that the 
members of the Anti-Corn-law Association knew nothing— 

“ I was glad to hear that declaration from the right honourable gentleman : 
at the same time, I think there ought to be a more effectual measure taken for 
the purpose of manifesting a severance between disseminators of bills of this 
character and those who profess to have the true interests of the working- 
classes at heart. I was scone te to make no reference to this hand-bill 
without information; but these facts have been stated to me—‘ The inflamma- 
tory placard headed ‘ Murder’ continues to be issued in a shop in Market 
Street, Manchester. ‘The placard was still exhibiting on the 23d of June at 
22 Market Street. Above the door of this house there are printed the words 
“ The Depot for the National Anti-Corn-law League.” The printer of the 
placard, who is the tenant of that shop, is the printer and publisher of the 
Anti-Corn-law League. About four doors distant from this depot was a 
building in which the Anti-Corn-law League held their meetings.’—I am glad 
to hear from the honourable Member that the members of the Anti-Corn-law 
League express their disapprobation of the exhibition of this placard; and I 
trust what I have stated may induce them to take steps which may make it 
impossible for any person to attribute to them any participation in appeals 
of this nature to a suffering population.” 

He trusted nothing would be done to check the progress of subscrip- 
tions; though they could be no permanent remedy for the distress. 
His hopes of that lay in a general extension of the commeérce of the 
country; and he restated the principles on which he thought it ought 
to be extended— 

“TI stated, and I am ready now to repeat the statement, that if we had to 
deal with a new society, in which those infinite and complicated interests which 
grow up under institutions like those in the midst of which we live had found 
no existence, the true abstract principle would be ‘to buy in the cheapest 
market and to sell in the dearest.’ And yet it is quite clear that it would be 
utterly impossible to apply that principle in a state of society such as that in 
which we live, without a due consideration of the interests which have grown 
up under the protection of former laws. While contending for the justice of 
the abstract Mpa we may at the same time admit the necessity of apply- 
ing it partially; and I think the proper object is first of all to lay the founda- 
tion of good laws, to provide the way for gradual improvements, which may 
thus be introduced without giving a shock to existing interests. If you do 
give a shock to those interests, you create prejudices against the principles 
themeclves, and only aggravate the distress. This is the principle on which we 
attempted to proceed in the preparation of the Tariff.” 

He frankly admitted that he had not applied those principles to corn 
and sugar; but on corn the duties were reduced one-half; and he again 
called on them to look at the measure as a whole— 

“ At the commencement of this year declarations were constantly made 
about the comparative prices of meat in this country and abroad. ‘There were 
constant prophecies that no attempt would be made to deal with the monopoly 
of provisions in respect to cattle and meat. In respect to rice, potatoes, fish, 
and various other articles of subsistence, there have been made most extensive 
reductions of duty ; and with respect to raw materials, there was likewise a re- 
duction such as the advocate of free trade could scarcely complain of. The 
effect of all this change could not yet be fairly estimated. But then it was 
asked, ‘ Do we intend to do nothing else?’ We do intend, after submitting it 
to the consideration of a Committee, to propose a further measure, permitting 
the taking of foreign corn out of bond duty free, upon the substitution into the 
warehouse, or delivery for exportation, of equivalent quantities of flour and 
biscuit. With respect to other countries, it will be our endeavour to extend 
on the true principles of reciprocal advantage the commerce of the country.” 

He had been asked why he had introduced no measure on the bank- 
ing laws: but every day at the disposal of Government had been con- 
sumed in the measures to which he had referred; and they had as yet 
scarcely been able to pass more than the first clause of the Poor-law. 
They had passed the Income-tax, which no Government could have 
done against the general feeling of the country. They had entered 
into negotiations with other countries— 

“ I hope now that we have been able to bring these measures to a conclu- 
sion, with some difference of opinion on my side of the House, and with strong 
divisions against me on account of the alarm given to the agricultural interest, 
that they will be allowed to have a fair trial; and if they do not prove calcu- 
lated to increase the prosperity of the country—if they” should prove inade- 
quate to meet the distress of the country—in that case I shall be the first to 
admit that no adherence to former opinions ought to prevent their full and care- 
Sul revision. But I hope that no precipitate conclusion will be come to, but 
that a fair experiment will be made, in order that we may see whether they 








have a tendency to revive the prosperity of the country, and to terminate that 
stagnation which no person in this great community views with deeper con- 
cern than those who are immediately responsible for the government of the 
country.” 

Lord Joun Russe. remarked, that Sir Robert Peel did not speak as 
if he were very confident in the success of his measures. For at least 
eight weeks after the new Corn-law had received the Royal assent, it 
had not been interfered with: but Sir Robert was not right in saying 
that the change had led to the importation of foreign corn; for if n 
two weeks this year corn had entered to the amount of 25,000 quarters 
and 48,000 quarters respectively, in the two weeks of last year ending 
16th April and 21st May it entered to the amount of 58,825 quarters 
and 71,040 quarters respectively, at the much higher duties of 22s. 8d. 
and 23s. 8d.; and therefore the diminution of duty made by Sir Robert 
had only led to a loss of revenue—there had been no gain to the people, 
If the duty had been fixed at 8s. there would not have been this delay 
of two months and a half during which corn was not admitted. Would 
it not be better to resort to a measure which Sir Robert himself ac- 
knowledged would be a temporary alleviation of the distress? If it 
was desirable to obtain relief for the people from charity, was it not 
much more so to afford it by the law? In 1826, Sir Robert Peel had 
acted with Mr. Canning and Lord Liverpool in supporting a measure 
temporarily to suspend the Corn-law ; and why therefore should he not 
agree to the motion about to be made by Lord Howick, for the admis- 
sion of foreign corn for a time at a fixed duty? Last year the Whigs 
were told when in power that they were incompetent— 

“ That Government is now replaced by gentlemen possessed of perfect in- 
telligence and unfailing wisdom ; and when asked where is the remedy—where 
the hope of an alleviation, they say they expect a good harvest. Now, Ido 
think, Sir, that though our abilities be not so shining as those of honourable 
gentlemen opposite, we were at least equal to the task of looking at the baro- 
meter and saying we expect a fine harvest.” 

Lord John objected to the ulterior intention involved in Mr. Villiers’s 
motion; and observed, that there would be no difficulty in passing some 
of the votes; while there was no sufficient reason for not postponing 
others, such as the payment of certain attornies and counsel in Ireland, 
when so many of the people of England are in a state of suffering. 
Towards the close of his speech, Lord John launched into a general 
attack on the Government measures— 

“I remember a right honourable gentleman, not now a member of this 
House, Mr. Herries, parodying a French writer in reviewing a work, said, that 
our measures contained some things that were good and some things that were 
new—that those that were new were not good, and those that were good were 
not new. I apply this expression to the measures of this session proposed by 
the present Government. I can scarcely count on my fingers those they have 
adopted,—namely, the Poor-law, the Colonial Customs Bill, the Colonial Pas- 
sengers Bill, the New South Wales Bill, the Australian Bill, the Justices 
Bill, and the principles of the ‘Tariff itself; for with respect to provisions gene- 
rally, 1 had proposed to bring forward a measure for introducing them at lower 
rates of duty, but, at the suggestion of my right honourable friend, I post- 
poned it, in order to bring forward the proposition for altering the Corn-law ; 
which, in its result, prevented our bringing any other measures forward as a 
Government. We have had satisfaction in seeing such a measure as the Tariff 
proposed—that measure is good, but it is not new; and so is the Poor-law: 
the Income-tax is new, but it is not good; and I may say the same thing of 
the Corn-law of the present year.” 

Mr. CoppEn repeated, that ia prosperous times, improvemects in ma- 
chinery never threw labourers out of employment so as to cause dis- 
tress. He contended that this country could hope for no extension of 
trade with America, Portugal, or Spain, unless it would take their corn ; 
remarking that it is not exports alone which make a country rich. Ard 
he quoted the Scotch and Irish farmers, who laugh at the agriculture of 
England, and say that with a proper system the landholder might ob- 
tain double their rents and yet cora be sold at 40s. a quarter. 

Mr. Grimspitcu having said a few words in opposition to the mo- 
tion, Lord Howick explained, that he should vote for it on general 
grounds ; but not without protesting in the strongest manner against the 
way in which the public business had been delayed. He believed that 
the question would suffer from the injudicious way in which it had been 
brought forward. 

He did not suppose that he should have an opportunity of proposing the 
motion of which he had given notice; but he could not help pressing on the 
right honourable Baronet the expediency of adopting some such measure as 
this—that, with a view to mitigate the existing distress, an Act of Parliament 
should be passed giving assurance that for a certain limited time no higher 
duty than 6s. should be levied. 

Sir Joun HANMER was not ashamed to say, that, representing a large 
manufacturing constituency, and having paid great attention to the sub- 
ject, his opinion had undergone considerable alteration as to the ques- 
tion of the Corn-laws during the session: he was in favour of a mode- 
rate fixed duty, for the purpose of revenue, and no more. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected, by 231 to 117. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply. For the expenses 
of the war in China, 806,566/. was voted; 108,000/. for the expenses of 
the service in Canada consequent on the late insurrection ; and 10,000/. 
for the harbour of Kingstown. After three divisions on motions for 
adjournment, in each of which the motion was rejected by large majo- 
rities, the Committee adjourned till Wednesday. 

The Committee proceeded on Wednesday; and a great number of 
votes were passed, with the usual small complaints and suggestions re- 
sultlessly arising on each in turn. 

On the vote of 33,110/, for the British Museum, Mr. GiLBertT 
HeEATHCOTE complained of bad arrangement: he had lately found the 
Magna Charta, that palladium of English liberty, placed between two 
cases containing Esquimaux breeches! Mr. Ewart wished the Mu- 
seum to be open in the evening, for the benefit of the working classes. 
Mr. Hume wished children under eight years of age to be admitted, 
and the management of the Museum to be vested in individuals respon- 
sible to the Government. 

On the vote of 106,085/. for the maintenance and repairs of public 
buildings and royal palaces, Mr. WiLtL1AM WiLt1aMs objected to the 
maintenance of so large a number as seven palaces; one of them, at 
Kew, occupied by a foreign potentate out of the country—the King of 
Hanover. In reply to a suggestion of Mr. Prorueros, the Earl of 
Lincotn stated, that last year a large sum was voted to improve two 
conservatories. Her Majesty, with that desire which she always had 
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of saving unnecessary expense, had suggested that the sum granted for 
the fitting up of the conservatories should be applied to the building of 
a chapel adjoining Buckingham Palace, in order that she might be able 
to attend Divine worship at all times and in all weathers: that ar- 
rangement had been made before the recent attacks on her Majesty. 

On the vote of 105,000I. for the works of the new Houses of Parlia- 
mert, the Earl of Lincoin said that, in all probability, the session of 
the year 1845 would be held in the new Houses. It would, however, 
be seven or eight years before the Victoria tower and other portions of 
the work would be completed. 

On the vote of 8,654/. for Parkhurst Prison in the Isle of Wight, Sir 
James GRAHAM Stated that the system of discipline pursued at Park- 
burst had generally proved satisfactory. An additional amount was re- 
quired this year to provide for the accommodation of female convicts 
of tender years under sentence of transportation ; it being impossible 
to send such persons to a penal colony. 

The long list of votes having been agreed to, the House resumed ; 
the Committee to sit again on Friday. 


The subject of the distress was introluced to the House of Lords, on 
Monday, by Lord Brovucnam; who founded a motion on a petition 
which he had presented some ten days ago from the Delegates in London 
of the manufacturing districts, praying for inquiry. He avowed that he 
did so with reluctance, because it was painful to state such a case as 
theirs and to disappoint their hopes in his endeavours. As it was noto- 
rious, he would take his hearers as swiftly as possible over the ground 
in describing the unparalleled distress— 

He, like those petitioners, or at least the oldest among them, remembered 
the distress of 1808 and 1812, and afterwards of 1816 and 1817; but he pro- 
tested, that when he cast back his eyes and compared those periods with the 
present, and when he refreshed his recollection with the result of the inquiry 
then made, and compared it with what it had been his most painful duty to 
learn within the last three or four weeks of the present state of things, he 
might almost without exaggeration say that those times presented a compara- 
tively prosperous state of things. 

He described in general terms, with a few individual instances similar 
to those which have been cited without end for many months past, the 
aspect and progress of the distress among the people— 

Who were those persons of whose sufferings he had spoken? They were no 
more nor less than the working classes at large of the country. It was the 
working classes and their cause that the petitioners submitted to the consi- 
deration of their Lordships; the working classes, to whom the country owed 
every thing, and who raised the commercial greatness of the country to its 
present stupendous height. In his opinion, the patience and tranquillity of 
the working classes ought to work powerfully on their Lordships; and added 
to this, it must be remembered that the working classes had no hand in making 
the laws by which they were governed. The millions did not contribute a 
single vote in the choice of the men by whom their laws were made. Upwards 
of five millions were entirely excluded from any share in the representation. 
Such being the case, if their Lordships were not their actual representatives, 
which they undoubtedly were as much as any Member of the other House of 
Parliament, he must entreat of them to be their actual protectors. 

He protested against the question being made one of party— 

Questions of this sort did not naturally bind themselves to party; and he 
must own that it was his opinion, whoever should dream of forming a party in 
this country on what might be called economical ground—whoever could fancy 
that he should be able to get together a faction—he used the term in no dis- 
paraging sense, but a well-principled party, and that on a ground that was 
only and correctly economical—on questions respecting trade and revenue— 
that person, he maintained, must be one who might indulge such an expecta- 
tion, but he must be doomed to sce that a party in this country could not 
stand on that ground. . 

He argued at some length to disprove “one of the greatest and 
grossest fallacies that had ever been asserted,” that the increase of ma- 
chinery was the cause of the distress; and he reviewed the state of 
Leeds, Bolton, Hinckley, Loughborough, Nottingham, Sheffield, and 
the Potteries, to show that the distress is as great where new machinery 
has not been introduced as where it has been. It was equally wild to 
attribute it to the change in the currency twenty-three years ago; the 
effects of which had been settled within three years; and since which, 
trade, manufactures, and agriculture, have been, for the major part of 
the time, as flourishing as in any years before 1819. Nor was foreign 
competition the cause— 

It was a great mistake to suppose that the great branches of manufactures 
were confined to this country ; for the truth was that we had the most com- 
petition elsewhere during the rise of all our manufactures. He would take the 
cotton-manufacture. He found that the cotton-trade in France had increased 
between the years 1787 and 1815 about seven and eight fold. The number of 
hands employed in the French cotton-trade was a considerable proportion to 
the number of hands engaged in the same branch of trade in this country. If 
there were, as he believed was the case, 1,500,000 persons more or less depend- 
ent on the cotton-trade of this country, it would be found that about 60,000 
persons were dependent on this trade in France. There had been a great in- 
crease in the exports of cotton goods from France since the peace; but it was 
obvious that none could have taken place previously to the peace, as all the 
French ports were then blockaded by our cruisers. He had got the returns of 
the exports from France up to the last two years; and he found that from the 
period of the peace up to the latter period, there had been an increase of exports 
of cotton goods sevenfold, taking them at their valuation. During the same 
period, our cotton-trade, as regarded exports, had also greatly increased ; indeed 
ithad more than doubled, for it had risen from 22,000,00U/. to 52,000,000/. 
This, then, was during the period when the French exports of cotton goods had 
been increasing in a much greater ratio. 

He recapitulated what the petitioners would be prepared to prove, if 
they were admitted to do so— 

_ They would show the injury to our foreign trade by the restriction on the 
importation of corn—the consequent emigration of capital and labour from this 
country: he knew an instance of a person employing a thousand workmen who 
was prepared to transfer his capital to another country if this state of things 
were persisted in. The petitioners would prove that many persons in foreign 
countries would give orders who now withheld them from the manufacturers 
of this country ; and that without delay a most important and thriving trade 
might be created with other countries, which was now prevented by the opcra- 
tion of the Corn-laws. At present many of the manufacturers had been 
obliged to dismiss half their workmen; but in the majority of instances they 
kept them at work for a diminished number of days in the week. It had been 


stated, at a large public meeting, by a most respectable and excellent Magis- 
trate, that he knew instances of workmen having the choice given to them to 
have five or six days work a week as heretofore; but that if this were done the 
number employed must be reduced, or that the whole number should be em- 
ployed for a shorter period of time: they preferred the latter, as it enabled the 








master to keep all the hands, although with greatly-reduced wages, instead of 
dismissing them. 

If the House did away with protective duties, it would be impossible 
for foreign countries to maintain them: in the United States especially, 
where they have a popular Government, the Western and the Southern 
States would unite against the Northern States to force an abrogation 
of the existing duties. The present state of the policy of this country 
reminded him of what took place in the time of Napoleon with respect 
to the Orders in Council, which were enforced to meet the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees: the Decrees would have been a dead letter but for the 
operation of the Orders in Council, but by those Orders they became 
effective. Lord Brougham offered to include in the proposed inquiry 
other subjects than the Corn-laws—the currency, or the operation of 
machinery, if Lord Stanhope (who had cheered him) wished. 

Earl Srannore—“ The question is, the protection of the wages of 
labour.” 

Lord Brovcuam continued— 

Yes; that demand for labour being limited, as the noble Earl probably would 
argue, in proportion as steam-power, and machinery, and horses were em- 
ployed; although others would contend, perhaps, that the introduction of these 
aids to labour, on the contrary, enabled the employer, the capitalist, to call still 
more and more of man’s labour into requisition—that by enabling the capi- 
talist to work his mine, or whatever it might be, to profit, he could give em- 
ployment to man as well as horse ; whereas, otherwise, he might not be able to 
work at all, or, consequently, employ either man or horse. However, even 
should the noble Earl go beyond this—sbould he, not content with suggesting 
doubts as to the propriety of steam-machinery and horse-labour, of wheels, of 
axles, of cranks, and pullies, go some steps further—advance to the utmost 
pitch of consistency with his own opinions as to the protection of labour, and 
seek to prohibit tools, as well he might, seeing that, no doubt, tools, abridge 
manual labour, and therefore, according to the noble Earl, lessen the amount 
of man’s earnings—Lord Brougham would not refuse the inquiry. 

Even though he viewed every pound of sugar that came from a slave- 
trading country as defiled with cruelty and robbery—as steeped in 
African blood—yet (and he could give no stronger proof of his desire 
to have fnll inquiry into the whole subject) even into this question of 
sugar he would consent to inquire. Lord Brougham dealt a back- 
stroke to his friends the petitioners— 

But there was one thing against which he would loudly protest ; a proposi- 
tion which he considered the most outrageous he had ever heard of—he had 
heard of it only out of doors—no one had ventured to broach it in Parliament ; 
a proposition in every respect the most reprehensible, and fraught with incal- 
culable mischiefs, with unspeakable increase of the miseries which the country 
already laboured under. He referred to the attempt which had been suggested 
in some quarters, by means of what was called non-consumption, or an agree- 
ment among the people not to consume certain commodities, to embarrass the 
Government—a refusal to pay taxes, and thus involve the Executive Govern- 
ment in inextricable difficulties. He considered all attempts of this sort as 
tending directly and immediately to exasperate existing mischiefs, to exacerbate 
the miseries which now overwhelmed the country. In all that had latterly taken 
place, there was one point to which we could direct our eyes with satisfaction— 
the public credit had been preserved. He could hardly conceive a greater mis- 
chief—he could not imagine any increase of distress which would have been 
more overwhelming, than if there had been any thing like an obstruction to 
the public credit by a defalcation of the revenue, rendering it incapable of 
meeting the expenditure. 

He appealed to the conflict of opinions on the subject, and particularly 
on the Corn-laws, for proof of the necessity of inquiry ; and concluded 
by moving that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
distress of the country. 

The Earl of Rrron stated his objections to the motion, in a short 
speech. The sum of Lord Brougham’s complaint was the Corn-laws; 
and of his proposition, the repeal of these laws—the very question that 
had been most recently settled. Nothing had convinced him that those 
laws were the cause of the distress ; and unless he saw his way to some 
clear, distinct, and safe mode of remedying the distress, he thought it 
kinder to the people themselves to abstain from going into Committee ; 
the result of which could not answer the expectations entertained from 
it. It could not be said that the embarrassments of our foreign com- 
merce arose from the restrictions on corn; for in fact, during the last 
ten years we had taken all the surplus corn which the countries of 
Europe grew. He pointed to the determined prohibition of our manu- 
factures in Russia and other countries, as giving little hope that any 
change of our own policy would induce a more liberal treatment on their 
part. When Lord Brougham ascribed that depression in the trade with 
the United States to the Corn-laws, he had forgotten that during the 
antecedent years, when our Corn-laws were in full force, this trade had 
been carried on to a great extent, and the United States had taken no 
less than twelve millions of our manufactures. It appeared probable 
that President Tyler would veto the proposed new Tariff, and then the 
Compromise Act would continue in force; the duties on imports di- 
minishing under that act. If their monetary system should correct 
itself, and they should adhere to the existing law, there would then be 
no more impediment than there was before to the extensive consump- 
tion of the manufactures of this country, which six years ago afforded 
such a stimulus to the manufacturing industry of our population. As 
to the proposed inquiry, it would be impossible to conclude it within 
the session. 

Earl STanHorE admitted that Lord Brougham, like Dr. Johnson, was 
mayister verborum gravissimus, and had treated the subject with his 
usual power; but he could not agree with him as to the effects of ma- 
chinery. He had received a visit from a woollen-manufacturer in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, not a Radical or Whig, but one of the old 
Tories, now almost extinct; and he said that unless wages were pro- 
tected and justice done to the labouring-classes, this would perhaps 
be the last session of Parliament. (Much laughter.) Lord Stanhope 
contended that the Corn-laws had nothing to do with the distress; but 
it is the very object of the Poor-law to grind down wages. Lord Kin- 
NaiRD feared the effects of refusing inquiry would be most lamentable 
during the winter. The Marquis of CLanricanpE ridiculed Lord 
Ripon’s argument for refusing to inquire into the possibility of finding 
a remedy, merely because they might be unable to find one. The dis- 
tress is spreading to the agricultural districts ; the poor-rates are every- 
where increasing ; and now the Income-tax has to be paid in addition 
to those rates: if they would not submit to the inconvenience can 
feared that they would be compelled to submit to something worse. Vis- 
count MeLbourne agreed, that Lord Brougham, always able and eloquent, 
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had never addressed the House in a more temperate speech. He did not 
deny the melancholy and awful state of affairs to which that speech re- 
lated: the long continuance of the distress, aad the time which it took 
the country to recover from it, alarmed him: but he did not think that 
any good purpose coul | be answered by the inquiry, or that it would be 
wise aud proper for the House to grant it. The question of the Corn- 
laws had heen fully inquired into; and he thought that the application 
of change and fluctuation at this time would do more harm than had 
been attributed to the Corn-law in the course of the debate. The Earl 
of Rapnor insisted that the new Corn-bill kad done no good, for the 
greater portion of the little corn which had come in under it had been 
Colonial wheat, and not Foreign. With respect to the Tariff, too, but 
little good could be expected from it; and in some instances harm, he 
considered, would ensue froin it. He recommended Mr. Canning’s 
measure of 1826, for admitting 500,000 quarters of wheat at 12s. duty, 
as tending to restore confidence even before it was carried into effect. 
Lord WHaArncLiFFE said, that the repeal of the Corn-laws would only 
cause such alarm among the agricultural population as would greatly 
aggravate the existing distress. In his reply, Lord BkRoucaam observed 
that inquiry was not refused into agricultural distress in 1822. 
On a division, the motion was negatived, by 61 to 14. 
Poor-LAW AMENDMENT BILu. 

On the motion for going into Committee on this bill, in the House 
of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. THomas Duncombe argued, that it had 
become more than ever impossible to dispose of the bill before the 
expiry of the Commission: and he advocated the passing of a bill to 
continue the Commission for a short period, postponing the measure 
till next session. Unless he got a satisfactory answer from the Home 
Secretary, he should move, as an amendment, that the Speaker leave 
the chair that day three months. (Loud laughter.) Sir James GrawamM 
deprecated unnecessary delay. After along and rambling conversa- 
tion, Sir James undertook that Government would not press the bill 
forward afier the House had become thin towards the close of the 
session: if the whole bill could not be passed then, and if the House 
would renew the Commission for an extended term, the remainder of 
the measure should be reintroduced early next session, with all such 
amendments as the experience of the next winter might point out. 

The House went into Committee. On the proposal to fill up a blank 
in the first clause, so as to continue the Commission to the 31st day of 
July 1847, Mr. SoarnmAN CrawForp proposed an amendment, to sub- 
stitute the yeur 1843. In a long discussion, the amendment was sup- 
ported by Mr. Ferranp, Mr. Aciionpy, Mr. Harpy, Sir CHarLes 
Napier, Mr. Lippe.i, Mr. Perer Borruwick, Viscount SANDON, Sir 
Bensamin Hat, General Jonnson, Mr. Buck, Captain PecHELL, Mr. 
Kemesce, and Mr. Munrz. ‘The bill was supported by Mr. Hawes, 
Mr. Cuar.tes Woop, and Mr. Trorrer. In the course of the discus- 
sion, Sir James GRAHAM gave some statistical details, which he hoped 
would relieve the apprehension at the present degree of destitution— 

In 1803, the population was 8,872,000; and the number relieved was 
1,040,000, or twelve percent. In 1815, the population was 10,150,000; and 
the number relieved was 1,319,000, or thirteen per cent. In 1841, the 
population was 15,900,000; and the number relieved 1,300,000, or only eight 
per cent. 

Captain PecHELL announced that the Vestry of Brighton had re- 
ceived promises of codperation in resi-ting the abrogation of local acts 
from Devonport, Norwich, Oxford, Plymouth, Chichester, Bristol, 
Coventry, Canterbury, Birmingham, Montgomery, and Poole; and the 
person who had written a letter from Chester refusing the codperation 
3 that town had not been authorized by the Board of Guardians to 

0 So. 

On a division, the original motion was carried, by 164 to 92. 

On the question that the clause do stand a part of the bill, General 
Jounson moved that the Chairman do report progress. But he only 
found 16 votes to support him, against 178. Mr. FreLpEN moved that 
the Chairman do now leave the chair. Several of his own party in the 
question condemned so unfair an opposition; and the motion was ne- 
gatived without a division. 

The first clause was affirmed, in another division, by 146 to 26. 
House resumed; the Committee to sit again on Thursday. 

MINEs AND Co_tieries BIL. 

Lord WuarncLirFeE stated, in the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 
that Government intended to be perfectly passive as regarded Lord 
Ashley’s measure: the individual members of the Government would 
of course take what part they thought proper in the progress of the bill. 

The Earl of Devon moved the second reading on Thursday. He en- 
tered into a general vindication of the measure; contending that, without 
any evidence at all, the House would be justified on the obvious prin- 
ciples of humanity at least to prevent the employment of women in 
the places described. Having quoted some parts of the Commissioners’ 
Report, the Earl explained the alterations which it had been thought ad- | 
visable to make in the bill. The principal were, the postponement of | 
the time at which the employment of females in the mines should cease 
until the 1st March next, allowing nine months instead of six; the 
abandonment of the clause for regulating the hours during which chil- 
dren should be employed ; and the restricting the term of apprenticeship 
in any mine or colliery to eight years instead of a total prohibition; no 
boy to be apprenticed under ten years of age. 

Lord HaTHERTON concurred so entirely in the proposed alterations, 
that he declined to proceed with a motion of which he had given notice 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the probable effect of the bill. 
The clause to compel the employment of boys on alternate days only 
would have prevented his acceding to the bill— 

It was notorious at present, that when trade was bad the mines were not 
worked more than two or three days in a week; and when trade was good the 
wages of the colliers became high, and they would not work more than two or 
three days in the week ; so that the employing the boys only on alternate days 
would be attended with the greatest confusion, if it were not impossible. 

The Earl of Rapnor objected to all legislative interference with the 
labour-market. The Earl of Gattoway supported the bill, taunting 
Ministers in that House with lukewarmness after Sir James Graham’s 
promise of support. ‘The Duke of WELLINGTON restated his objection 
that the evidence of the Sub-Commissioners had not been taken on 
oath ; but he desired to vote for a bill to remedy the evils which ap- 
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Committee. The Marquis of LonponDERRY made a general attack: on 
the humanity mania, out of which the measure arose; maintained that 
the exclusion of women would stop the working of small mines; and 
predicted that women and children out of employ would be driven to 
the workhouse. He moved that the bill be read a second time that day 
six months. Lord WuHarncuirre declared that Government were 
really united on the subject, but they had remained passive to see what 
alterations would be made in the bill: every member of the Govern. 
ment intended to affirm the principle by voting for the second reading, 
The Duke of BuccLEucH mentioned Scottish mines in which the prag- 
tice of excluding women had already commenced in anticipation of the 
measure, with no bad results. 

After some further discussion, the House was cleared for a division; 
but none took place, and the bill was read a second time. 

EpvucaTIon. 


Lord WHarncLirFE presented a petition to the House of Lords, on 
Tuesday, from 1,600 persons who were receiving instruction in the 
classes instituted for the purpose of elementary education, under the 
sanction of the Committee of Privy Council, at Exeter Hall. He stated 
the origin and progress of the classes— 

The first were the singing-classes: they were established at the latter end of 
1841, and at the present moment there were no fewer than 50,000 persons at- 
tending the singing-classes of Mr. Hullah and his pupils. In the beginning of 
this year, it was found that the instruction in singing had induced the persons 
who attended these classes to form a strong wish for instruction in other ele- 
mentary branches of education; and on this desire being made known, the per- 
sons who originated the instruction determined to accede to it ; and accord- 
ingly classes were formed, one for writing, another for arithmetic, and a third 
for linear drawing. ‘These had also answered the purpose well. ‘There were 
now no fewer than 750 persons taking lessons in these three elementai 
branches of education. The payment of the pupils varied, according to their 
means, from 8s. to 30s. for sixty lessons. It was found that the payments were 
quite inadequate; and assistance was asked from the Committee of Council, 
out of the education-fund; but the form of the Parliamentary grant prevented 
the application of any portion to that purpose. Lord Wharncliffe praised the 
choral meetings at Exeter Hall: three of which realized 900/.; bat still there 
wasa deficiency. With reference to Mr. Hullah himself, who had been spoken 
of as having made so good a thing of these classes, the fact most honourable to 
him was, that up to the present moment he had given his valuable time and 
services for nothing. All that he had ever asked for himself was 30s. per night; 
but not one shilling of this had been received, for he had invariably declined 
pressing for one moment this very moderate claim, in order not to embarrass 
the limited funds of the institution. 

Lord Wharneliffe adverted to the general question of national edu- 








peared on the face of the report; and he should consider the details in 


cation— 

He thought that it was hardly necessary for him to show that the sum of 
30,0002, which was now annually granted for the purposes of education, was 
altogether insufficient for that highly essential object. If it were really con~ 
sidered a desirable thing, as most assuredly it was, that an impulse should be given 
to education in this country, then he felt that the House of Commons would not 
be doing its duty if it refused to increase this grant. The expenses under this 
head last year were 46,0001. ; of which 16,000/. were defrayed by a balance to that 
amount which remained from the preceding year. Besides the Normal Schools 
already established in this country, one had been established in Glasgow, by an 
individual who had ceded the management of it to the General Assembly: 
Government intended to propose 5,00U/. for that school, and 5,000/. for the 
establishment of a Normal School in Edinburgh. The knowledge of that grant 
had led to a request from the Diocesan Board at Chester; and an arrangement 
had been made for a grant of 2,000/. to that board. Similar calls had been made 
on them by other diocesan bodies, and from the National School and the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society ; and it was under consideration whether they 
should give annual sums to each of those bodies for Normal Schools. He be- 
lieved that the country would willingly grant a large sum if they found that 
the money was fairly aud impartially distributed. He should be ashamed if 
in a matter of education any difference should be made between Churchmen 
and Dissenters. He was willing to leave a large share of the education of the 
country to the Church, connected as it was with the State; but, strongly at- 
tached as he was to the Church, he must say that the Church itself was deeply 
indebted to the Dissenters for the example that they had set as regarded the 
education of the people. A system of inspection would be necessary. With 
respect to the schools supported by grants of the public money, he thought 
that the reports of the Inspectors would enable the Council to draw upa 
general report on the state of education throughout the country, so that a tole- 
rably accurate notion might be formed as to the general state of education, and 
that without interfering with private schools. ‘he want of education in this 
country was so great, that it had become absolutely necessary to meet the evil 
full in the face. The Legislature must therefore determine to adopt the best 
plan that they could find to counteract the effects which had resulted from the 
present state of things. He thought that in the Committee of Council there 
was an instrument of continuing the progress which education was now making 
in the country. He thought that grant ought to be extended to the Normal 
Schools, by granting an annual sum of money on a principle of fairness between 
all parties; and if Parliament would grant a sum, there were the means in ex- 
istence of distributing it. If they followed up this principle, this great instru- 
ment of civilization would proceed with a rapidity and a success which no man 
could calculate. At the same time, they must not go on too rashly: the most 
likely way to impede the operation of the plan was to go too fast, which would 
tend to clog and obstruct its operation: but if they were content to give it en- 
couragement, and not urge it too far, he would promise their Lordships that in 
the end this country would be made one of the best-educated countries in the 
world. 

The Marquis of LAnspowne expressed his entire satisfaction at 
Lord Wharncliffe’s statement. Lord BroveHam did so too; but ex- 
pressed a desire that part of the contemplated grant should be distri- 
buted among Dissenters in Scotland. Lord WHARNCLIFFE said, that if 
the Dissenting body in Scotland would form such an association as 
existed in England, and would undertake to build a Normal School, 
the time would then arrive for their applying for a part of the grant. 

In the House of Commons on the same night, Sir RoBERT PEEL pre- 
sented a similar petition, and made a similar statement, only briefer. 

Pubic ExuIBirTIons. 

Mr. Hume moved, on Thursday, for an address to the Crown, pray- 
ing that directions mightfbe given to persons having the charge of the 
British Museum, cathedrals, and other public edifices, to afford those 
facilities for the admission of the public and the improvements recom- 
mended in the report of the Select Committee in June 1841. He en- 
larged upon the advantages which had already resulted from the ad- 
mission of the public to the National Gallery, the British Museum, 
and other places; and he desired to extend those advantages by open- 
ing such places on Sundays— 
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The opening of the Parks on Sunday had been a step attended with great 
public advantages. Let them look to the Parks on a Sunday afternoon, and 
see the happy family-groups with which they were filled, enjoying themselves and 
deriving advantages of air and exercise, which it would othervise be-difficult 
for them to partake of. Colonel Rowan was examined before the Committee. 
Since he had become Commissioner of Police, the conduct of the mass of the 
London population had greatly improved. One Policeman only was required 
where formerly there were nine or ten. The practice of quarrelling and tight- 
ing had almost disappeared. After Greenwich Fair, and some other fairs, there 
was not a single instance of rioting, where formerly there were so many that 
the Magistrates’ time was wholly occupied in trying them. Sobriety had also 
extended to a considerable extent ; and Colonel Rowan attributed this beneti- 
cial change to the taste for visiting the several depositories of works of art, and 
strongly recommended that it should continue to be fostered. Mr. Hume re- 
collected perfectly well, that when it was at first proposed to open the Museum, 
he was told that the attempt to wean the people from their habits would be a 
foolish one, and that they preferred the public-house: now had the result 
borne out that prediction? In the three years that the British Museum had 
been open, not the slightest mischief or theft had occurred, although from 16,000 
to 32,000 persons had passed through it on various occasions in one day. 

The CHaNnceLLor of the ExcHEQUER expressed his general concur- 
rence in Mr. Hume’s views— 

No man could be more fully convinced than he was of the importance of 
giving the people free access to exhibitions which had a tendency to elevate 
their thoughts and improve their taste, and by that means to humanize the 
mind. Great advantage had resulted from the opening of the Parks. Not 
only was that measure of advantage to the humbler classes, by presenting 
them with the means of healthful recreation, but it was a source of the purest 
gratification to those far above them in station, to see their humbler fellow 
countrymen enjoying innocent recreation, and partaking of the blessings which 
God had placed within their reach. Filling, as he did, a laborious situation, 
he had no opportunity of taking recreation in the open air, except upon Sun- 
day ; and he scarcely ever allowed that day to pass without walking into the 
Parks to enjoy the gratification of seeing so many of his fellow subjects par- 
taking of innocent pleasures. 

He exhorted Mr. Hume, however, to take all he could get, without 
provoking opposition from the “ prejudices” of others, as Mr. Hume 
would call them, or the conscientious scruples, as Mr. Goulburn himself 
would say, by proposing to open places of amusement during the 
Sabbath— 





As regarded her Majesty’s Ministers, he could declare for himself and his | 


colleagues, that they were most anxious to extend the means of enjoyment to 


the humbler classes of their fellow-countrymen ; and they would lose no oppor- | 


tunity of endeavouring to prevail upon the directors of public establishments 
to give the freest possible access to them consistently with the safety of pro- 
erty. 

, Sir Roserr Ive its denied the necessity of running a race with Paris 
in the desecration of the Lord’s Day; and appealed to the age of 
Pericles, when the greatest abominations prevailed in Greece, and to 
the simultaneous introduction of art and vice from Greece into Rome, 
to prove that the fine arts may be cultivated at too great a sacrifice. 
Mr. Gatty Knicur likened his honourable friend to a monk of the 
dark ages. A general concurrence in Mr. Hume's views was expressed 
by Mr. Wyse, Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Witt1am Cowper, Mr. Bernat, 
Mr. BickHAm Escort, (who deplored the decay of village-sports,) Mr. 
Cuartes Butier, and Mr. Peter BorTHWICK. 

Sir Ropert Pee said, that the difference between Ministers and Mr. 
Hume was merely technical: it was not usual to address the Crown to 
carry out the recommendations of a Parliamentary Committee; and he 
even doubted the power of the Crown to interfere in the case of ca- 
thedrals— 

“ In my opinion, free access should be afforded to the working classes to our 
national monuments, for I think that it would be of the greatest advantage to 
refine the public taste. I agree with my honourable friend the Member for 





Oxford, that it would be most unsatisfactory to propose them as a substitute 


for religion; but it is not as a substitute for religion, but a substitute for 
drunkenness on the Sabbath, that I support the view of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Montrose. (Cheers.) The duties of religion discharged, it would be 
much better for the poor man to spend the remainder of the day in contem- 
plating the wonders of nature or the resources of art, than in drinking his 
earnings and squandering his health in a public-house. The greatest advantage 
to the community would be derived from a refinement of the public taste. There 
is also another advantage in the proposition, namely, that if carried into effect it 
is likely to inlist the great body of the people in favour of our institutions. At 
present they rarely come into contact with the State except for the purposes of 
punishment. But I want them to see that in our expenditure we have their 
interests as much at heart as our own. By this means, you will have a gua- 
rantee for the security of the monarchy and for our present form of govern- 
ment. You will then show the people, that in the expenditure of the public 
money, their interests, their enjoyment, and their improvement are regarded ; 


conduct of the public service, it will not be so much objected to.” With 
respect, however, to the proposal for opening the British Museum and National 
Gallery on Sundays, he did not see why the officers of such institutions should 
be debarred from their only day of rest after six days’ labour. In regard to the 
argument that had been used in favour of making a charge for admission— 
namely, that it was necessary to insure the respectability of the visitants—it 
appeared from the evidence on the subject, that it was not from the artisans 
and humble classes that misconduct and mischief occurrred, but from the 
vulgar rich.” 

Mr, Hume was agreeably surprised at the manner in which his motion 


had been received by the Government and the House; and, in com- | 


Pliance with the suggestion of Mr. Goulburn, he abstained from pressing 
it. The motion was withdrawn accordingly. 
Porutar InsTRUCTION IN ART. 

Mr. Ewart followed with a motion—‘ That it is expedient that 
the Government School of Design be formed into a Central Normal 
School, for the instruction of teachers of design, in communication with 
other Schools of Design throughout the country; and that the general 
recommendations of the Committee, which reported on this subject in 
the year 1836, be adopted.” Dr. Bowrine seconded the motion. Mr. 
GuapstonE said that the recommendations of the Committee of 1836 
were in process of gradual adoption. Six provincial Schools of Design 
are to be established, in Manchester, Birmingham, York, Coventry, 
Norwich, and another town not yet fixed on; and the objects of the in- 
stitution of the Central School of Design are to be extended. But in 
the present state of the experiment it would not be advisable to affirm 
the motion, After a short conversation, in which Mr. LaBoucHere, 
Mr. Wyse, Mr. Wituram Wituiams, Mr. Ewart, and Mr. Horr 
expresed great satisfaction at Mr. Gladstone’s statement, the motion 
was withdrawn. 


~~ eS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ConTROVERTED Exections. Sir Rosert Peet moved, on Thurs- 
day, for leave to bring in a bill continuing till the end of next session 
the Act for the trial of controverted elections. ‘The measure had ori- 
ginally been passed for two session:; but one of those had been so 
short, that in fact it had only lasted for one session. He hoped that, as 
another continuation-bill would be introduced next year, any intended 
Opposition or amendment would be reserved till that time. Lord Manon 
consented to postpone an amendment of which he had given notice, de- 
claring that the tribunal ought not to consist of Members of Parliament. 
The bill was brought in, and read a first time. 

ASSESSED TAXEs AND Stamps. In a Committee of the whole House, 
on Thursday, on the motion of Mr. GouLburn, a long string of reso- 
lutions was adopted, effecting a variety of reductions in the duties on 
carriages let for hire and stamps. 

CuurcH-Extension. In reply to Mr. Hawes, on Wednesday, Sir 
Roser? Peet said that he had not had time to turn his attention to Sir 
Robert Inglis’s intended motion: but certainly he had no intention of 
supporting any grant of the public money. 

Waces 1n Scortanp. Ona Tuesday, Mr. Lockuart give notice of 
his intention, early next session, to bring in a bill to restrain and regu- 
late the right of arresting the wages of the working-classes in Scotland. 

Tue Raiways Brix passed through Committee in the House of 
Lords on Thursday ; a clause proposed by Lord CAMPBELL, to prevent 
the doors of carriages being locked except by consent of the passengers, 
having been negatived, by 35 to 31. 

SouTHAMPTON CoMPROMISE. 

The inquiry of the Southampton Committee closed on Wednesday. 
Several wicnesses contradicted the evidence of John Wren. Mr. John 
Coulson, a merchant, denied that he calledon Wren about Cullen’s vote. 
Mr. William Henry Mackay denied that he had made any arrangement 
with Wren about the voters. Mr. Edward Coxwell gave this evi- 
dence— 

“1 recollect his coming to me and saying he had been served with the Speak 
er’s warrant. He said he had been offered 500/. by Mr. Baker to withdraw the 
objections and render all the assistance he could to the Liberal party. He 
said the Conservatives had better send him out of the way, to prevent his 
being examined. He said be should not accept the offer, as he should here- 
after have a favour to ask of the Conservative party. He came to me in town, 
and asked me what answers he was to give to questions before the Committee. 
I asked him several times if he had received money from Mr. Mackay, and he 
said ‘ No.’ He said we had a traitor among us, and that Mackay was the 
traitor. I told Mr. Wren he had nothing to do but to tell the truth.” 

Others declared that they did not think the signature of Mr. Abraham 
in the book which had been produced was really written by that person: 
one person, Mr. Fall, a banker, said he thought it was; but the balance 


| of evidence was the other way. 


The Court. 

Tue Court has retreated “to the quiet of Claremont; which is hence- 
fo:th, saith the Globe, to be called the Palace at Esher. The Queen 
and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Hereditary Prince and Princess 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and escorted by a party of Hussars, left Buck- 
ingham Palace, in a carriage and four, at three o’clock on Saturday. 
The infants and the suite followed in three other carriages and four. 
The courtly authority already quoted says of her Majesty, ‘“ Almost 
daily is she out with the Prince ; often walking on the Common, laugh- 
ing, and enjoying this rural retreat.” The little Princess rides on a 
pony; and the Prince of Wales is carried out every day. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, with their guests, rode over to Hampton 
Court yesterday morning. The Queen and Princess returned to Clare- 
mont. Prince Albert and his brother came to town: the Prince 
presided at a meeting of the Commissioners for the encouragement of 


| the Fine Arts; after which they returned to Claremont. 


The Dutchess of Kent witnessed the performance of Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater at the St. James’s Theatre on Monday. On Wednesday, her 


| Royal Highness went to Claremont on a visit to the Queen; returning 





on Thursday. : 

The Queen Dowager, with the Duke and Dutchess and Hereditary 
Prince of Saxe Meiningen, arrived at Marlborough House from Bushy 
Park on Saturday; and in the evening went to the Italian Opera. On 
Monday, the party visited the Duke of Sussex; and received visits 
from the Dutchess of Kent and the Dutchess and Princess Augusta of 


Cambridge. On Tuesday, they visited the Queen and Prince Albert at 


and when they hear of millions being necessarily raised by taxation for the | Claremont, and partook of a déjeuner ; the Duke and Dutchess and 


| Prince of Saxe Meiningen taking leave of Queen Victoria. 


The 
Dutchess of Kent repaired to Marlborough House at an early hour on 
Wednesday, to make her adieus to the departing guests; who were 
accompanied down the river to Greenwich by the Queen Dowager. 
Having visited the Hospital, they took an affectionate leave of their 
illustrious relative ; and departed in two carriages for Dover, on their 
way to the Continent. Queen Adelaide went to Bushy. 

The Duke of Cambridge attended a review on Wimbledon Common 
on Monday. On Tuesday, his Royal Highness took the railway-train 
fr Bristol, to join in the agricultural festivities there. He returned to 
town yesterday. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge and the Princess Augusta went to the 
Italian Opera on Monday and Tuesday ; Prince George accompanying 
them on Tuesday. ; 

The Dutchess of Gloucester left town Thursday, for her residence at 
Bagshot. : : 

We are given to understand from authority, that the Court will go 
into mourning next week for the late Duke of Orleans. The Royal 
Family will wear mourniog immediately.—Court Circular, July 16. 


The Petropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Saturday, for the purpose of elect- 
ing two active and two passive Commissioners for carryi: g into effect 
the provisions of the Income-tax for the city of London, ‘The Court 
having been officially informed that the Court of Common Council had 
elected four Aldermen and four Common Councilmen to act as Com~- 
misioners under the Income-tax Act for the city of London, proceeded 
to scratch for two Active and two Passive Commissioners from the num~ 
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ber. The majority of scratches appeared to be in favour of Alderman 
Farebrother and Alderman Gibbs; who were accordingly elected the 
Active Commissioners, and of Mr. J. Dixon and Mr. Cope, who were 
accordingly elected the Passive Commissioners. 

The first meeting of Commissioners under the Income-tax Act was 
held on Tuesday, at the Land-tax Rooms in Guildhall Buildings; Sir 
George Larpent in the chair. 

On Friday, the Lord Mayor held Courts as Conservator of the 
river Thames and waters of the Medway, in the counties of Surrey and 
Middlesex, for the purpose of receiving reports from the Juries upon 
the state of the river. ‘The presentment of the Juries pointed out 
obstructions, including Battersea and Putney Bridges. 

A quarterly general court of proprietors of South Sea Stock was 
held on Monday, at the Company's house in Threadneedle Street, to 
consider the declaration of a dividend. It was moved that the dividend 
for the half-year be one and three quarters per cent. In reply to one of 
the proprietors, it was stated that the last list of unclaimed dividends 
was published in the year 1823; and the present amount of the gua- 
Tantee-fund was 348,859/, 


The Anti-Corn-law Delegates assembled at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern at half-past ten o’clock on Saturday morning; and proceeded, to 
the number of about a hundred and fifty, to the interview with Sir 
Robert Peel at his official residence in Downing Street. When he 
entered the room in which they were placed, a list was handed to him of 
ten Delegates who would address him—Mr. Taylor, who introduced the 
others, and Delegates from the Potteries, Manchester, Sheffield, Bilston, 
Liverpool], Stockport, Bury, Leeds, and Forfar. They laid before him 
statements of the condition of these towns, upon the whole in more 
general terms than the statements made elsewhere, and sometimes dis- 
figured by turgid language. Once or twice Sir Robert Peel brought 
hack the speaker to his province ; at the same time evincing no indis- 
position to get at the facts within the knowledge of the interlocutors. 
Thus, when Mr. Laurence Heyworth of Liverpool began to ta!k of 
distress among the manufacturers of trousers in Southwark, this col- 
loquy arose— 

Sir Robert Peel (interrupting him) inquired whether the trade of Liverpool 
had fallen off ? 

Mr. Heyworth said that there was a host of shipping unchartered, and likely 
to continue so, in the docks. 

Sir Robert Peel—“ Has the value of the exports from Liverpool fallen off ?” 

Mr. Heyworth said, that it must be evident from what he was saying, that 
the quantity of goods used at home must be greatly diminished. Dear bread, 
in consequence cf its being dear, absorbed too much of the wages of the poorer 
classes to permit a market to be found for the goods exported abroad. 

Sir Robert Peel—* Did I understand you to say that the exports had di- 
minished ? ” 

Mr. Heyworth—“ The exports must be increased when the consumption at 
home is diminished.” 

Again—Mr. Whitehead of Leeds was proceeding, says the Morning 
Chronicle, with details of the wide-spread and awful suffering, when— 

Sir Robert Peel inquired whether the consumption of tea and sugar had de- 
creased ? 

Mr. Whitehead believed the consumption of these articles had not been so 
much affected. 

Sir Robert Peel—“ Suppose it should have increased ?” 

Mr. Whitehead said, that the food of the poorer classes of the population 
generally consisted of bread, milk, meat, potatoes, cheese, and butter, The 
male part of them did not, except when obliged, take tea and coffce. The 
men who still went to the factories had tea and coffce dinners: from the low 
rate of remuneration, they were reduced to subsist upon those fluids instead 
of food of a more substantial kind. 

When all the Delegates had finished, Sir Robert Peel made the fol- 
lowing reply— 

“You will be aware, gentlemen, that as these subjects are debated almost 
nightly in the House of Commons, I cannot be expected to communicate 
any thing now. I shall, however, take care that the facts and statements 
you have laid befure me are brought before her Majesty’s Government. 1 have 
nothing further to communicate ’—(then, after a pause, Sir Robert added)— 
“except to express my deep sympathy in the distresses of the country, and to 
thank you for the testimony you have borne, which I fear is incontestible.” 

After the interview, the Delegates retreated to Herbert’s Hotel, 
where they passed this resolution— 

“ That this Conference being deliberately of opinion that its continucd ex- 
ertions are imperatively demanded, both by the alarming condition of the 
country at large and the position of the question in London, and being of opi- 
nion that their efforts have already been attended with effect, determine to re- 
main sitting, and to use every constitutional means for the attainment of the 
ebject for which the Conference bas been assembled,” 


At th: meetings in Herbert’s Hotel on the subsequent days, reports vf 
distress, not varying in their main characteristics; have been given froma 
Derby, Bolton, Glossop Dale, Saddleworth, Loughborough, Colne, 
(which is in process of being eaten up MY pauperism,) Accrington, 
Church, Oswaldtwistle, Melbourne, West Ham in Essex, (where the 
agricultural labourers were represented as being in a deplorable state of 
distress,) Leicester, Kendal, Stroud, Marylebone, Chorley, Burnley, 
and Manchester. 

The distress at Kendal is partly caused by the failure of the con- 
sumption of agricultural produce with which it supplies Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Bolton: butter is quite “a drug in the market” at 8d. a 

und. 

“es Lewis of Stroud said that he would at once treble his business if 
the Corn-law were repealed. Mr. Cullen, the Mayor of Bolton, said 
that the measure would cause him to reopen his mill instanter. Mr. 
Chapman quoted a letter from Messrs. Paget and White of Loughbo- 
rough, in which they say, “that numerous American merchants, with 
whom we (Paget and White) have dealing, are uniform in their opinion 
as to their power to infinitely increase their consumption of British ma- 
nufactures, were they allowed to pay for the same in produce.” 

Mr. Cobden contributed two letters to himself; which he read on 
Wednesday. One from Mr. James Hyland, the manager of Mr. Cob- 
den’s print-works at Chorley, contained another anecdote of disinterred 
meat— 

“The animal was a bull, belonging toa woman who keeps a farm in this 
neighbourhood ; her name is Clayton; the farm is called Brook House Farm. 
The bull was taken ill some time last week, and a veterinary surgeon in Chor- 
ley attended it; it died on Saturday morning last. The following men went 


lowed them to take it away, instead of burying it. She gave them one shilling 
for taking off the hide; and they brought it away early on last Sunday morn- 
ing, and divided it near our bleach-works. Part of it was quite black, I believe, 
from mortification having commenced ; this was cut off, and our watchman got 
it for his dogs. ‘The following are the names of the parties who divided it: 
among themselvcs, and then each one gave part of his share to others ; to those, 
as one of the men told me, who had the most children, and, consequently, was 
in the greatest distress—Thomas West, John West, John Ratcliffe, Danieh 
Ratcliffe, James Holden, William Ratcliffe.” 

The other was from Burnley, written on Monday last: it ran thus— 

“Sir Robert Peel’s machinery claptrap is producing some effects. During- 
the last week a bundle of lucifer-matches was thrown into a cotton-mill near- 

Accrington ; part of the matches were found consumed ; fortunately they had 
not reached the cotton, or the mill would have been destroyed. ‘There is a 
common expectation among the poor suffering labouring people that machinery 
is going to be done away with ; and they refer to the remarks of Sir R. Peel in 
the newspapers as authority.” 

The Chairman found it necessary, on Wednesday, to apologize for 
the smallness of the meeting— 

“ They ought not to be discouraged at their meeting not being so large as 
might be wished. They must not regard themselves as a meeting of individuals = 
they were there as representatives; and although their number as individuals 
might not be very large, yet probably they represented hundreds of thousands. 
There were gentlemen there from very populous districts, they must recollect 
that; and he trusted also that applications having been made to various dis-- 
tricts to send up delegates whom business had called away, they should have in 
a few days a much larger attendance.” 

On the same day, Mr. George Thompson furnished one of his fluent 
speeches, in which he made this strange admission— 

“ The conduct of those who represented us and our constituencies on that oc- 
casion [the interview with Sir Robert Peel] deserves to be held up as a model. 
for the close imitation of all who sball hereafter approach the persons of those 
who are intrusted with the management of the affairs of this country. And 
let me not omit to say, that never was Sir Robert Peel—the dexterous debater. 
and disingenuous perverter of facts and documents—more completely foiled in 
his subtle attempts to betray the speakers into admissions favourable to his 
tortuous and dishonest policy. The triumph of truth was most signal, if not 
over the heart, at all events over the talents of the Minister. I am confident 
that the fruit of that interview will appear, though it should be after many 
days. But still the question returns, whut have we realized ? and we are forced 
to reply, nothing.” 

In the course of his oration, Mr. Thompson boasted that the news- 
papers put them in communication with the people at large; giving the 
organs of the Delegation a quid pro quoin the shape of a punning puff— 

“The very words Lam this moment uttering will by them be spread before- 
the eyes of millions hundreds of miles distant, in less than twenty-four hours. 
They will be Chronicled, they will be Advertized, they will be blazoned on the- 
very face of the Sun, they will become a part of the great Globe itself. 
(Laughter and loud cheers.) We are thus able to speak in the audience of the- 
whole country, and to tell our countrymen that we are at our posts, willing 
and waiting to do their bidding.” 

He did not forget the Delegates themselves in his eulogistics : he re- 
presented them as having their organs in the very Legislature— 

“ They have laboured publicly and privately to awaken the sympathy, to in- 
form the minds and to inlist the exertions of Members of both Houses of Par- 
liament ; and they have not laboured in vain. They can confidently appeal 
to recent debates for the proof that the Legislature have had the condition of 
the country spread before them. Generously assisted by several distinguished 
noblemen in the Upper House, and a still greater number of patriotic men in 
the Lower House, they have during the last three weeks unfolded from night 
to night the position, the claims, and the wishes of their constituents. It wilk 
not be deemed invidious to mention the eloquent, argumentative, and heart- 
stirring addresses of Lords Radnor, Kinnaird, and Brougham; and Messrs.. 
Hume, O'Connell, Gibson, Villiers, Wallace, Bannerman, Brotherton, and last, 
but far from least, Richard Cobden.” 

A correspondence was read yesterday, in which the Duke of Sussex: 
transmitted to Sir James Graham the memorial of the Delegates, witlr 
a strong recommendation of attention to its contents; and Sir James 
stated that the petition had been presented. A petition was moved and 
carried, to the House of Commons, praying immediate revision of the 
Corn-laws, and declaring the House answerable for the consequences of 
refusal. 





The annual general meeting of the London Diocesan Board of Edu-- 
cation was held at the rooms of the institution, Pall Mall, on Tuesday 5. 
the Bishop of London in the chair. ‘The report showed an increasing 
number of schools; there is scarcely a church in the diocese that has 
not one attached to it. A circular from the Bishop had drawn 470. 
from the nobility in aid of the funds; and the Queen Dowager had 
given 50/. The amount of subscriptions received on account of the 
National Suciety fund was 805/. ; the disbursements to the same account,, 
1,322/, On account of the Board the receipts were 997/.; the expendi- 
iure 3221. The report was adopted; oflicers were reclected; thanks. 
were voted to the Bishop; and the meeting separated, ; 

The members of the Royal Humane Society held their half-yearly 
court on Tuesday, in the Board-room at Trafalgar Square. Lieutenant- 
General Sir W. Clinton occupied the chair, The report stated that the 
Society had determined upon again offering a prize of thirty guineas for 
the best essay upon suspended animation ; and, in consequence of a re- 
commendation from Sir Benjamin Brodie, had lately effected an im- 
provement in their method of promoting artificial respiration. Since 
December last, 58 cases in Hyde Park had been attended to by the So- 
ciety’s boatmen, of which 57 were successfully recovered from drown- 
ing; and in different parts of the country, and Ireland, 154 more, of 
which 51 were successful. Eight of the whole number were attempted 
suicides. The report was confirmed. Several prizes were awarded. 
One was a silver medal to Lord Frederick Beauclerk, who saved a wo- 
man in Kingstown Harbour, on the 7th June, after repeated diving. The 
sum of 10/, and a silver medal were given to Joseph Lague, a boy twelve 
years old; who had jumped after Richard Leggatt, a bigger boy, in the 
Regent's Canal, and after thrice diving, with great difficulty and danger 
to himself, saved him from drowning. The Chairman made a compli- 
mentary address to the boy, in giving him his prizes. It is understood 
that means have been taken for his future welfare. [His mother, a 
widow, has also received several presents from private persons who 
had been attracted by the boy’s intrepidity.] Several handsome lega- 
cies were announced.. 

A half-yearly general meeting of the subscribers to the Asylum for 
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the Deaf and Damb was held on Monday, at the London Tavern in 
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Bishopsgate Street, for the election of thirty-one children from a list of 
seventy-one candidates. Since the establishment of the charity in 1792, 
nearly 1,800 deaf and dumb children have been received into the esta- 
plishment. Subscriptions to the amount of 178/. were received. 


The WWrobinces. 


At a meeting of the electors in Aylesbury, on Monday, it was re- 
solved to invite Mr. Parnham Phillips, of Wendover, to stand for the 
county of Buckingham, in opposition to Captain Fitzmaurice. Mr. 
Phillips is said to be a strong advocate for Corn-law Repeal, though heir 


to a large landed property. 


The members of the Royal Agricultural Society of All England as- 
sembled at Bristol on Tuesday. The approaches to the town and the 
railroad were crowded with visiters on that day. ‘The inns were in- 
sufficient to accommodate the throng of guests, and temporary board 
and canvass additions were made. The Duke of Cambridge was among 
the visiters ; and their number included many of the leading agricul- 
turists, titled and untitled. 

The show at the Victoria Rooms comprised ninety-nine specimens of 
implements and inventions in agricultural machinery. There was a 
ploughing-match in a large field at Beggar’s Bush, close to Leigh 
Woods; between thirty and forty ploughs engaging in the contest. On 
Wednesday, there was a trial of newly-invented machines in a field near 
Sneyd Park: there was also a fine cattle-show. 

The Duke of Cambridge was met at the station by the Mayor, the 
Duke of Richmond, and other distinguished persons ; and an address 
was presented to him. On Tuesday evening, a banquet was given by 
the Mayor in Merchant’s Hall, of the most magnificent kind. Among 
the company, were the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Marquis of Downshire, the Honourable 
Edward Everett, Envoy of the United States, the Earl of Ducie, the 
Earl of Essex, the Earl of Ilchester, and Earl Somers, the Marquis of 
Worcester, Lord John Somerset, Lord Charles Beauclerk, Lord Stavor- 
dale, Lord Portman, the Reverend the Dean and Canons, the Mem- 
bers of Parliament for the city, Mr. Henry Handley, President of the 
Agricultaral Society. The speaking was of little mark. Mr. Everett 
made some happy and friendly allusions to things around him— 

He could assure them, that the arrival of their noble Great Western in the 
waters of America was considered as an wra in the history of their country, 
which he hoped would prove but the harbinger of closer union, and that the 
steam navies of both countries would only be used to assist each other. The 
steam-engine had arrived at a degree of perfection in this country under Bolton 
and Watt; but it had not been used on the waters in this country until bis 
countryman Fulton took the engine from the hands of Bolton and Watt, and 
put it in locomotion on the American waters; thus had this great result been 
brought abont by the united sagacity of both countries. He assured them he 
felt at home in this, the home of his fathers; and on coming from London to 
Bristol this day, every name and every spot on the map appeared familiar to 
him. ‘This arose from the circumstance that some of the earliest settlers in 
America came from this part of England; and they in the United States had 
their Bristol, their Bath, their Wells, their Exeter, their Gloucester. Every 
name in this neighbourhood seemed to remind him of the home of his heart. 

On Wednesday evening, there was a grand dinner at the Victoria 
Rooms. Among the guests was Earl Spencer. A long list of prizes 
was read by the Duke of Richmond. In returning thanks for his 
health, Mr. Handley described the progress of the Society— 

“T rejoice, however, to tell you that the Society for whose success I cer- 
‘tainly took a very deep interest at the period of its foundation, now numbers 
among its members no fewer than 6,000 of the Yeomanry of England, every 
one of whom necessarily feels an interest in the great object that we have in 
view, namely, to augment the means of human subsistence. If our Society 
-has done nothing more than this, it has at least made agriculture fashionable. 
We have in every quarter of the United Kingdom gentlemen who are 
anxiously looking out to test any experiment that we may recommend, or that 
‘has been deemed worthy of our consideration. We have in every part of Eng- 
land gentlemen who are earnestly testing the quality of the soil, making the 
best rotation of crops, determining the best description of sced-wheat for dif- 
ferent soils; in short, applying themselves to a careful consideration of all 
those operations of agriculture which practical men know to be so essential to 
success. But it is not in practice alone that we are reaping a benefit ; we hope 
to bring science to bear upon the practical agriculture of the country, and in 
that we have been eminently successful.” 

There was a grander dinner on Thursday, in a pavilion erected for 
the occasion; between two and three thousand guests sitting down to 
table. A business meeting of the Council yesterday closed the pro- 
ceedings. 





Intelligence was received in Birmingham on Thursday, that Burslem, 
the metropolis of the Staffordshire Potteries, was in a state of alarming 
disturbance. ‘The bad trade and a “turn-out” among the miners has 
seriously affected the men employed in the potteries and iron-works; 
and Mr. Sparrow, the owner of very extensive works at Burslem, had 
just made a reduction of 7d. a week in each man’s wages; which, it is 
said, will in the aggregate make a difference in his outlay of 300/.! 
That was the immediate cause of the rioting; andon Wednesday, Burslem, 
Hanley, Stoke, Tunstal, and Lane End, the chief towns of the Potteries, 
were all involved in the disorder. The men who had turned out, to the 
number of some thousands, visited the collieries, iron-works, and potte- 
ries, where men were to be found who had accepted the reduced scale 
of wages, and in some instances inflicted personal violence upon men 
whom they found peaceably engaged at work. At Fenton Park, one man 
was thrown into scalding hot water. The force of the insurgents is 
computed at 6,000, and it occupied a tract of land seven miles in extent. 
Boat-loads of allies were brought from Bilston and other manufacturing 
‘districts of South Staffordshire. ‘The Yeomanry were called out, anda 
‘troop of the Third Dragoons brought from Birmingham. On Thursday, 
the rioters were on the march towards Cheadle. 

A manufacturer of power-loom-cloth at Stockport (Mr. Jesse 
Howard) has given notice to reduce the wages of the power-loom- 
‘weavers in his employ to the amount of 15 percent. The weavers in 
his employ, as well as others, are of course very indignant at this pro- 
ceeding ; and on Thursday evening a public meeting of weavers was 
held on the subject, in the Chartist Association Room, Bamber’s Brow. 
From the language made use of on that occasion, it appeared the opera: 
tives were driven to a state of desperation ; and one of the speakers said 
the extent of their present earnings was 5s. 6d. per week from two 
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looms; and he declared he would never work at the reduced prices ; 
and should he want bread, he would take it from where it was to be 
had. Others made use of exceedingly violent language ; and eventually 
it was unanimously resolved, that the weavers to whom the reduction is 
offered should cease as they finished their week’s work. The other 
weavers promised to contribute to their support during the strike.— 
Manchester Guardian, 


A person of respectable appearance, who gave the name of John 
Thompson, and who was supposed to be a large earthenware-marufac- 
turer at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, was brought before the sitting Magis- 
trates at the Uxbridge Petit Sessions, on Monday. The evening be- 
fore, while a number of persons were waiting at the West Drayton 
station of the Great Western Railway for the arrival of a train, Thomp- 
son presented what had the appearance of a pistol at the head of a Miss 
Bloomfield, an utter stranger to him. The young lady was greatly 
alarmed, and was prevented from falling to the ground by the clerk of 
the station, who supported her. It turned out that the pistol was only 
an earthenware imitation. Miss Bloomfield did not appear against 
Thompson; but the charge was preferred by the Railway Company. 
Ife pleaded intoxication in extenuation of his conduct; and he was 
fined forty shillings. 

At the Cardiff Assizes, on Friday, Richard Edwards was convicted 
of the murder of his mother, Tamar Edwards, with whom he was living 
after his marriage. ‘The old woman was missed, and Edwards said that 
she had gone into the country; but his wife and some neighbours, 
whose suspicion had been excited, found the body under the bed. Medi- 
cal witnesses were of opinion that she had been strangled. Edwards 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Justice Foster expired suddenly, while on cireuit at Cavan, on 
Saturday night. Ilis spirits and health had never recovered the shock 
occasioned by the death of a son, who was drowned that day twelve- 
month, on a boating-excursion. He was fully aware of his danger: he 
rose from his bed at a quarter to twelve o'clock, sent for a solicitor, 
filled up a codicil to his will, betook himself to his bed, sent for medical 
attendance, became insensible before it arrived, and died at a quarter 
past twelve. 

The friends of Mr. George Alexander Hamilton have becun to canvass 
the electors of Dublin University, in anticipation of Mr. Jackson’s eleva- 
tion to the Bench. 

Dr. Dickenson, Bishop of Meath, died on Tuesday, at the see-house, 
Ardbracean. He was formerly chaplain to Archbishop Whateley, and 
was a Whig in politics ; but he shared the esteem of all parties. 

Dr. Sondes, the Bishop of Waterford, is confined at home by illness. 


At the Ennis Assizes, on Tuesday week, Michael Murphy, Michael 
Hinehy, and John Macnamara, were found guilty of riotously assem- 
bling on the 5th of June, on the occasion of the attack on the provision- 
stores of the Messrs. Bannatyne. On the following day, Mr. Bennett, 
the counsel for the Crown, stated that he should not call upon the Court 
to pass sentence, in consideration of the great poverty and destitution 
that had driven them to the outrage. Baron Richards, in addressing 
the prisoners, said that he was happy at being relieved from a painful 
duty, as he himself was aware of many persons in the neighbourhood 
who were suffering from the utmost poverty; nor would he omit the 
occasion for saying that the poor had borne their privations with un- 
paralleled patience. 

The Monaghan Standard gives an account of an outrage which has 
been committed recently at Ballatatoppy, near the village of Scottstown. 
An armed party entered the house of one Mallon, who occupied a farm 
from which a tenant had been ejected some time before ; and they com- 
pelled some of the inmates, under fear of death, to swear they would 
never be a party to taking land from which a tenant had been ejected. 
Mallon himself they threatened to murder if he did not give up the farm. 
While these and other acts of violence were taking place, some of 
Mallon’s household raised an alarm, collected a number of the peasantry, 
and sent for the Scottstown Police. As the men were making off, four 
of them were seized by the country-people. A reward of 301. has been 
remitted by Government; to which Mr. Hamilton, the owner of the 
estate, has added 10/. more, to be distributed among those who were most 
active in the apprehension of the criminals. 

Much surprise was excited in Rathmines, on Saturday, at the disco- 
very of the dead body of Mr. Augustus Byrne, in his own bed, in a 
state of decomposition, and apparently much bruised. The neighbours 
had missed him for some days, and they were told that he was unwell. 
Two young gentlemen, the sons of Mr. Byrne’s wife, discovered the 
body, attracted by a putrid scent which it emitted. At an inquest, 
they stated that Mr. and Mrs. Byrne, who appear to have been 
well off, lived very unhappily together, and were almost always in 
a state of intoxication. Mr. Byrne had formerly been much attached 
to one of the daughters of his wife, then Mrs. Wall; but cireum- 
stances induced him to transfer his affections to the mother. The 
young lady died shortly afterwards, leaving the whole of her fortune, 
5,0002, to Mr. Byrne. The inquest was adjourned; the young men, 
who were at first taken into custody, being released; but Mrs. Byrne 
remained a prisoner. 





HPiscellaneous. 

Sir Robert and Lady Peel left Whitehall Gardens on Friday morning, 
and proceeded by the nine o'clock train of the Birmingham Railroad to 
their seat, Drayton Manor, Staffordshire. The right honourable Baro- 
net returns to town on Monday.— Standard. 

Lord Ponsonby, late British Ambassador at Constantinople, arrived 
in London on Saturday night. 

In consequence of a somewhat alarming complaint in the head, Mr. 
Wakley, M.P., has been compelled during nearly the last fortnight to 
discontinue his nightly attendance in the House of Commons, and to 
apply for the assistance of Mr. Baker, the Coroner acting in the Eastern 
division of the county, in order to be released from a portion of his 
daily duties. The singular anomaly exists in the law that Coroners 
for liberties, cities, and boroughs, can appoint deputies, who may act in 
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their stead’in. cases of illness, accident, or unavoidable absence; but no 

‘such privilege is possessed by county Coroners, however requisite and 

‘useful it might be both to those functionaries and the inhabitants.— 
imes, 

The widow of Charles James Fox died last Friday, at St. Anne’s 
Hill, near Chertsey. It is said that she was married to Mr. Fox in 
1780, or according to other accounts not till 1794; but she had lived in 
his house some years before the marriage was acknowledged. He died 
in 1806 ; and the widow has therefore survived thirty-eight years. She 
would have completed her ninety-fifth year on Monday. 





A correspondent observes, that while the Legislature is providing 
for the Queen’s safety, it would be well if her personal attendants took 
ordinary precautions for her security. At Windsor, last year, a mad 
woman waited nearly every day for some time, in the crowd at the 
bottom of the declivity near the gate leading to the Long Walk : her 
madness consisted in thinking that she was the Queen of England, and 
Queen Victoria an impostor. Nowa sudden addition to her phrensy 
might have caused an outbreak ; and if she had merely rushed forward 
and frightened the horses at that spot, it would certainly have led to 
mischicf. ‘The Queen was then about to give birth to her first child. 
Yet, though the woman’s case was generally known, and she invariably 
presented herself when the Queen appeared, not a soul seemed to watch 
her! 

Several cases having lately occurred in which criminals have not 
been taken into custoagy so promptly as the public had a right to ex- 
pect, the Commissioners of Police have arranged that a new company 
shall be immediately raised out of the present Police, to be called the 
“ Detective Force” ; and it is to consist of two inspectors and eight ser- 
geants, and private constables to be selected by the Commissioners 
from the most «ficient officers belonging to the various divisions of the 
present Police foree; who are to have full range of the whole Metropo- 
litan district, with power and funds to enable them to prosecute a dili- 
gent search in order to detect and bring to justice offenders whose 
crimes have Jaid them open to the punishment of the law.—Globe. 


A “hostile meeting” took place yesterday morning, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Osterley Park, between the Honourable Craven Berkeley, 
M.P., and Captain Boldero, M.P. In Wednesday’s Morning Chronicle 
appeared a paragraph, signed M., imputing to Captain Boldero the 
utterance of certain words disrespectful to the Queen, during a conver- 
sation in the Lobby of the House of Commons. The Captain sent a 
circular to several gentlemen who were present, requesting their ver- 
sion of the matter: and here is Mr. Liddell’s, substantially confirmed 
by the replies of Mr. W. Thompson, Mr. Beriah Botfield, Sir Charles 
Douglas, and Mr. William Cripps— 

“ Mr. Craven Berkeley, in a tone something between joking and earnest, and 
in a noisy manner, questioned you as to what your conduct would be ‘ if a man 
were todamn the Queen in your presence at a convivial meeting?’ The ques- 
tion appeared to have reference to other discourse which had passed between 
you, and which I had not heard; and I think allusion was made to a similar 
coarse expression, hypothetically applied to Sir Robert Peel or the Duke of 
Wellington. Your reply was both calm and judicious, and to this effect, 
almost in these very words: you said that you should take no notice of it at 
the time, if the man was drunk ; but that you should call upon him the next 
morning, tell him that he had made a fool of himself the night before, and that 
you gave him the opportunity of expressing his contrition now that he was 
sober and had had time for reflection.’ It is needless to repeat what followed 
from Mr. Craven Berkeley ; but Iam prepared to state, upon oath, if necessary, 
that you never deviated from the sense or substance of the reply quoted.” 

Captain Boldero then entered into a correspondence with Mr. Berkeley. 
Mr. Berkeley disclaimed being the author of the paragraph in the news- 
paper, or being privy to its publication ; but edded, that Captain Boldero’s 
words were, “ If any man in my presence, drunk or sober, was to damn 
the Queen, I should take no notice of it—I am no eavesdropper” ; and 
he adds, that he copied the words from a memorandum which he wrote at 
the time! and which he showed to Lord Palmerston and Mr. James 
Howard (Malmesbury) before the ink was dry. The Captain had inti- 
mated that Mr. Berkeley must either have laboured under a most extra- 
ordinary failure of memory, or must have intentionally perverted the 
true facts of the case; on which Mr. Berkeley referred his corre- 
spondent to his “ friend” Mr. Ridley Colborne. Mr. Colborne pro- 
posed to Mr. Mackenzie, the “friend” of the opposite party, to record 
a disclaimer of any imputation on Captain Boldero’s loyalty of inten- 
tion, but adhering to the words. That was not satisfactory : the meet- 
ing took place; shots were exchanged, without effect; and the matter 
remains where it was before the reciprocation of bullets. 


The Moderator of the Strathbogie Presbytery has received a letter 
from Sir James Graham, intimating to the majority of that Presbytery 
that they would be protected in all their rights and privileges; and 
that, in any legal measures they were forced to have recourse to, they 
must apply tothe Crown Agent, who had directions to do whatever 
was requisite for their interests.— Correspondent of the Fife Herald. 








The duties paid on goods cleared at the Customhouse since the new 
Customs Act came into operation amount, it is said, to some hundred 
thousands of pounds—nearly half a million. This is a very large 
amount to draw from the reduced duties in so short a time, and most 
probably exaggerated to a very great amount; possibly overstated one- 
half the zctual sum, when we remember that Sir Robert Peel calculated 
on a l|.ss of revenue from the change in the single article of coffee 
alone equal to 237,000, and of 171,000/. after allowing for increase of 
consumption. But a considerable resuscitation of business in the Cus- 
tomhouse was naturally to be looked for at present. The bonded ware- 
houses have been choke-full of goods, waiting for the benefit of the 
reduced duties; and the past stagnation is, as everybody expected, fol- 
lowed by a temporary activity in our inland trade.—Morning Chronicle. 

The genial rains last week proved beneficial-to the crops and the 
thirsting vegetation. The heat has been far from excessive; and the 
rain has only caused a very partial interruption to the hay-harvest. The 
turnip and wheat crops have benefited to a great extent. The crops, 
generally, are described as very promising; but the wheat in some 
districts is unusually thin, probably from the scarcity of rain during 
the opening months of the spring. In Ireland complaints are made of 
too much rain. 











Intelligence reached Londop, on Thursday morning, of the sudde 
death of the Duke of Orleans, at Neuilly, on Wednesday afternoon 
cut off in the flower of life by a fatal accident. The event is thus nay 
rated by the Gazette de France— 

“ This day, at half-past twelve, the Duke of Orleans, who was to have sd 
out in the course of the day for Plombiéres, where the Dutchess is at presen 
was returning from Neuilly, after having taken leave of his family; when, at 
little distance from the Porte Maillot, the horses of his carriage, dragging 
with them, ran off in spite of the efforts of the groom, threatening to overtury 
it into the lower side of the road. The Duke, to escape the danger, threw him 
self out of the carriage; but so unfortunately that his spurs (some say hig 
sword) got entangled in his travelling-cloak. This occasioned a fall, by whi 
the Prince received some contusions on the temple and the wrist. A cong 
tion of the brain was produced by the shock. He remained senseless on th 
road ; and was taken up and carricd into the nearest house, occupicd by a grocer: 
whither assistance speedily arrived from the Tuileries. He was bled almo 
immediately, but never recovered consciousness. Dr. Baumy, who was there 
went into the house, and assisted Dr. Pasquier, the Prince's physician, wh 
arrived from Paris. 

“ Louis Philippe, Madame Adelaide, and the Duke d’Aumale, arrived fro 
Neuilly and Courbevoie almost immediately. An ecclesiastic of St. Philj 
du Roule and the Curé of Neuilly were sent for. They could only administ 
extreme unction. The Prince died at three o'clock, in the house into whi¢ 
he had been carried, No. 4 Chemin de la Revolte. His body was carried to 
Chateau of Neuilly, and deposited in the chapel. 

“ All the Ministers immediately repaired to Neuilly, and also Marshal Ge 
and General Pajol. A Council of Ministers was held. 

“ The Duke d’Aumale, who was at Courbevoie, having received intelligen 
of the accident which had happened to his brother, wished to come to him in 
hired carriage: but the carriage having broken down on the road, the youn 
Prince proceeded on foot to reach his dead or dying brother. 

“The Prince was setting out for Nancy, from whence he was to go t 
Plombiéres, where the Dutchess is at present. He had expressed great jo 
at his journey, and great preparations were made in several towns. He wast 
have taken the command of a camp of 40,000 men. Who can reckon ont 
morrow ? 

“This year has been remarkable for such lessons; Marshal Clauzel, M 
ae M. Aguado, Admiral Dumont d’Urville, and now the Duke of Or, 
eans!” 

The Moniteur Parisien describes the manner in which the body wag 
borne to the chapel— 

“ The bedy of the Duke of Orleans was placed on a litter, and carried by 
soldiers to the chapel of the Chateau of Neuilly. The King, the Queen, 
Madame Adelaide, and the Duke d’Aumale followed on foot_the melancholy 
train, which was escorted by a battalion of the Seventeenth Light Regiment, 
The soldiers had tears in their eyes. Behind the litter, mingled with the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, walked the Ministers, officers of all ranks, citizens 
of every class, who had gathered on the first news of the catastrophe. Some 
ecclesiastics, who had also followed the procession, recited prayers beside the 
Royal deceased.” 

The Paris funds were very injuriously affected by the event: the 
Three per Cents fell as low as 76 francs, and closed at 76 francs 5 cents, 

We cannot resist mentioning a coincidence interesting to ourselves at 
the time it happened, and still more so at the present moment; and we 
will but do so in the words in which a member of our establishment 
has recalled it to our recollection. ‘ The late Duke of Orleans called 
at the Times office to see the printing-machine in the morning on which 
the French express was received containing the ordinance of Charles 
the ‘Tenth which occasioned the Revolution and seated the present King 
of the French on the throne.” — Times. 

The French elections proceed, with no marked or certain result, 
The Conservatives keep ahead; but it is said by those who affect the 
closest insight, that the section of M. Dufaure and M. Passy gains at 
the expense of M. Guizot. M. Dufaure is for augmenting the naval 
strength of France, and assuming an attitude of hostile rivalry with 
England, The Journal des Débats of Wednesday thus states the re- 
sults then known. On Tuesday evening, 420 nominations were de- 
clared; of which 249 were Conservative and 173 Opposition. Of the 
Conservatives, 49 have retired, or have not been reélected; 46 are 
newly elected. Of the Opposition, 35 have not become candidates, or 
have been thrown out; the party gaining 33. The Opposition has 
three returns of M. Dupont de lEure, and four double returns— 
Messrs. Berryer, De Morney, Billaud, and De Thiard: the Conservative 
party one double return, of M. de Salvandy. The elections for Paris 
have gone against the Government, twelve of the fourteen Deputies 
belonging to the Opposition. 


The Madrid Heraldo states that the Queen had undergone, on the 
2d instant, at eleven in the morning, the extraction of a double tooth; 
and gravely informs us, “ the Queen submitted to this painful ope- 
ration with surprising firmness: sbe uttered no expression of pain, and 
merely said that she was frightened. The dentist, Don Melchior 
Harrando, received the congratulations of all who were present, and the 
thanks of her Majesty.” [The Queen, be it remembered, is a child, 
and a royal child; and may be allowed some merit in bearing a really 
painful operation, common as it is, with ‘no expression of pain.” ] 


















A report was current at Constantinople, on the 22d of June, that 
despatches had been sent to the British Admiral commanding the Medi- 
terranean squadron, directing him to join the French fleet on the Syrian 
coast. 

A large portion of the suburbs of Constantinople, Galata and Pera, 
inhabited by poor Jews, had been destroyed by a fire on the 19th. 
Three hundred houses were reduced to ashes, and five hundred families 
were ruined. 


Intelligence has been received by the packet-ship Hibernia from 
New York city, to the 23d June. The Tariff Bill had passed a second 
reading in the Senate ; and was in Committee; but it was said that the 
President was determined to veto it, and that a message to Congress to 
that effect was prepared and might be expected to be made public in 
a few days. The state of the money and cotton markets was without 
change. The negotiations of Lord Ashburton were still proceeding. 
His interviews with Mr. Webster are said to be frequent and long. 


The stage in which Mr. Van Buren was travelling, says a New York’ 


paper, was upset a few days ago near Plainfield, Indiana, and the ex- 
President was slightly injured in the shoulder. The other passengers 


eseaped. 
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A report had been received that St. Domingo had been the scene of 
arevolution. The New York papers say— 

«“ The Philadelphia Evening Journal of Tuesday learns from Captain Hill, 
of the brig William Thatcher, which arrived there from St. Croix on Satur- 
day, which place she left on the 7th instant, that just before his departure he 
was informed by one of the most respectable citizens of St. Croix, that letters 
had just been received by an arrival from St. Domingo, giving the important 
information that a revolution bad taken place in the island; that President 
Boyer had been deposed, and either had been or would be put to death. 
the hurry of departure, Captain Hill did not make very particular inquiries. 
The impression, however, is strong on his mind that his informant said that 
President Boyer had been put to death ; but of this he is not positive.” 





The following is an extract of a letter dated Port Arthur, the 14th | 5 
| cent.”— Correspondent of the Times. 


December 1841. ‘ Frost, Williams, and Jones are in this settlement. 


In | 


Frost has been sent to Hobart Town, to stand a trial respecting some | 
| tain the price of Spanish Stock ; but all turned from me with expressions of 


letters he sent to England, which were published in the newspapers, 
and got to the ears of the Government; so he has been sent to this 
settlement to hard labour. 
self, as he was very well off before, being employed us a clerk in the 


He has done a great deal of harm to him- | 


Commissariat-office; but now he will be at hard labour for some time.” | 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 








turbance, but an universal expression of grief. 
Royalist and Republican as well as Ministerial, all 
a becoming spirit. We subjoin extracts from the 
papers. 

“The Corps Diplomatique was thrown into dismay by the catastrophe on 
which { write you. The representatives of the Great Powers respectively de- 
spatched couriers to their Courts. (‘The messenger of the English Ambassador 
left Paris last night at balf-past twelve o'clock.) This shows how seriously 
this appalling event was felt. The influence of it on the monied interests and 
the gamblers in the Funds was more obvious. The Three per Cents, the only 
description of stock sold or dealt in after or before "Change hours, fell some 
centimes more than on the 26th July 1830: for, if I remember correctly, the 
fall was on that day only 3 per cent; whereas the Three per Cents, which 
closed on Tuesday at 79! 80c., went down last night to 76f., or nearly 4 per 


“On the Bourse, I addressed myself as usual to several persons, to ascer- 


astonishment at my supposing it possible that any subject save one could be 
entertained by them. in a still higher quarter, where 1 inquired the nature of 
the Eustern news just received by Government, I was very abruptly told— 
* We can think of no foreign matters. Our undivided attention is fixed upon 
the destinies of France!’ ‘The Corps Diplomatique is even more than usually 
taciturn ; but I can assure you, that the grave reflections and forebodings to 


; which the sad event in question have given rise among the uninitiated are 


A Constant RFaper, whose letter bears the post-mark of ‘‘ Tiverton,’ writes like a | 
persin who, having paid for something he does not wavt, must be aogry with | 


somebody. He should, however, be angry with himse!f for an improper order, or 
his friend for au improper execution of it—not with the Spectator, The half 
volume, titled on the Lack ‘* Vol. I. Part 1.” of the Biographical Dictionery of the 
Suciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge does ‘ get as far through the first 
letter of the alphabet as ‘ Agathoclea,’’’ It also contaius the lives of Ascuinrs 


and Zscuytus. What his *‘ friend’? may have sent him we canuot tell; but it is 


possible that the work may be issued in monthly or magazine-like Numbers, as well | 


as bound Parts or half-volumes—though we have uot seen such issue. If this does 
not suffice to clear up the matter, he had better address himself to the Pa! lishers. 
The Spectator ouly undertakes to deal with bocks as they come before it, not to 
minister to their distribution to the hands of purchasers. 

ore Letters ou Punishment, and other subjects of recent discussiou, stand over for 
want of room. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Sir Robert Peel having gone to Drayton Manor yesterday, to snatch 
a couple of days’ rest, the business in the House of Commons last night 
assumed a merely routine character. Mr. MILNer Gipson postponed 
a question of which he had given notice respecting the state of the 
country. 

Mr. GLapsToneE introduced a bill to remedy a typographical error in 
the new Customs-Duties Act; 1842 being printed for 1843 in the 
timher-duties schedule. The bill will be made incidentally to serve the 
purpose of removing the duty which the new Tariffimposed on cement- 
stone; and which, although it passed unnoticed at the time, is found to 
be really injurious. 

The House resumed the Committee of Supply, and passed another 
long string of votes; the discussion of which possessed little interest. 
On going into Committee, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQueER stated, 
in answer to Mr. CuarLes Woop, that the doubt as to the law whether 
light sovereigns may be cut was under consideration. 











fully participated in by their Excellencies the Foreign Ambassadors and 
Ministers.” —Jdem. 

“It is arranged that the Chambers, convoked for August 3d, shall sit per- 
manently for the session, in order to dispose of the Regency Bill to be proposed 
by the Ministry. It is stated that there will be a Regency Council, composed 
of several members, during the minority of the Count of Paris, now the Prince 
Royal, in the event of the death of Louis Philippe before the young Prince is 





| of age.” —Morning Post. 


“ The Royal Family is in a state of suffering beyond expression. At two 
today the Queen was so ill as to cause alarm. The King affects a manly bear- 


| ing; but what must be the real state of his feelings !"— Times Correspondent. 


The vote of 30,0001. for education occasioned an explanation from 
Sir James Grau, that this grant will not at present be increased ; | 


but if Government determine to propose a grant to the Exeter Hall 
classes, it will be applied for in a separate form. Sir Rornert INGiis, 
hoping that Government would not suffer themselves to be representéd 
by Lord Wharncliffe, the Liberalism of whose speech in the House of 


| ville. 


Lords on Thursday he attacked, drew upon himselfa sharp rebuke from | 
Sir James Grauam; who taxed him with pursuing a course calculatéd | 


to sow disseusion among the members of the Administration, while he 
was objecting to views agreed to in a compromise between the late and 
the present Administrations and sanctioned by the Bishops. 
BERT INGLIs admitted the justice of the rebuke. . 
On the vote of 50,0002. for education in Ireland, Lord Extor warmly 


Sir Ro- | 


‘* The indisposition of the Dutchess of Orleans causes apprehensions that 
when she learns the melancholy news of the death of her husband, it may pro- 
duce a disastrous effect.”"— Galignani. 

“ When the Prince Royal first perecived that the postillion had lost all com- 
mand over the horses, ke stood up in the carriage, and looked with earnest at- 
tention along the road before him: seeing the road clear, he sat quietly 
down again; but rising once more, after running about one hundred and fifty 
yards, and observing that his valet, who was in the seat behind, had disappeared, 
and probably fearing that the man had been thrown off by the violence of the 
motion, his Royal Higlness took the resolution of getting out. When taken 
up, the Royal Duke was found to have a severe contusion on the left temple, 
and several wounds on his legs. The blood was flowing from his mouth and 
nose, and even from his eyes. When examined by the surgeons and other me- 
dical men called to him, a fracture in the skull was discovered, and left little 
or no hope.”—Idem. 

“ The Prince spoke but three words after his fall, and they were in German. 
They showed that be had already lost his reason, for they only went to say 
something about ‘the fire. Shut the door!’ These were his last and the 
only words he spoke.”— Times Correspondent. 

“ At two o'clock, as the case became more and more desperate, the King sent 
for the Dutchess de Nemours, who had remained at Neuilly. She came, 
attended by her ladics-in-waiting. No pen can paint the afflicting scene pre- 
sented by the Chamber when the Dutchess de Nemours came, aud added her 
bitter tears to those of the rest of the family. The Queen and Princesses were on 
their knees by the bedside, praying and bathing with their tears the hands of 
their departing son and brother, so intensely beloved. The Princes were 
speechless, ani sobbing almost to suffocation. The King stood by silent and 
motionless, watching with painful anxiety every fluctuation in the countenance 
of his expiring heir. Outside the house, the crowd continued every minute to 
increase, every one overwhelmed with consternation, The Curé of Neuilly 
and his clergy immediately obeyed the King’s summons and came to Sablon- 
Under the influence of powerful medicaments, the agony of the dying 
Prince was prolonged. Life withdrew, but very slowly, and not without 
struggling powerfully against the utter destruction of so much youthful strength. 
For a moment respiration became more free, and the beating of the pulse was 
perceptible. As the slightest hopes are grasped at by hearts torn with despair, 
this scene ef disolation was interrupted by a momentary calm, but the gleam 
soon passed away. At four o'clock, the Prince showed the unequivacal 
symptoms of departing life, and in another half-hour he rendered his soul to God ; 





| dying in the arms of his King and father, who at the last moment pressed his 


defended the impugned system of education in that country: and | 


another little dispute arose in an attack by Sergeant Jackson, the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, on the Irish Secretary. The House di- 
vided on the vote, and it was carried, by 94 to 0! 

In the House of Lords, the bill for securing the protection of the 
Queen’s person went through its last stages, and was passed; Lord 
BrovucHaM adding a proviso that nothing in the bill shall be taken to 
alter the law of high treason ; and Lord CAMPBELL, a clause declaring 


it a high misdemeanour to exhibit or have in possession near the | 


Queen’s person any weapon with intent to injure or alarm her. The 
Commons assented to these amendments. 
The Mines and Collieries Bill was committed pro formd, to be re- 


committed on Tuesday. 


It is said that the Southampton Committee agreed to a report 
yesterday, that the evidence is not sufficient to disfranchise the bo- 


rough; but conditionally recommending the suspension of the writ | . pls : ; 
| good effects of his popular education. 


until the passing of a measure to prevent bribery. 


The Honourable W. E. Fitzmaurice was elected for Buckinghamshire 
yesterday, at Aylesbury, without opposition. Mr. William Lowndes 
Stone was proposed, merely to declare that he had “ no confidence in 

irae ging co Satie nee - * 
Peel,” and to withdraw again, with a disclaimer of “ factious opposi- 
tion.” PE 
ion. 


The Potteries were not pacified yesterday ; and this morning intelli- 
gence has reached town of rioting among the colliers at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne. The Newcastle Cavalry were called out, and two compa- 
nies of the Twelfth Foot were summoned to the town. 





The fatal accident to the Duke of Orleans occupied every attention 
in Paris on Thursday. The gloom of politicians had by no means di- 
Minished. Extensive preparations had been made for preserving the 
public peace. Hitherto, however, there had been no symptom oF dis- 


lips on the forchead of his lost child, hallowed by the tears of his afflicted 
mother, and the sobs and lamentations of the whole ofhis family.. The Prince 
being dead, the King drew the Queen into an adjoining room; where the 
Ministers and Marshals assembled, threw themselves at her feet and endea- 
voured to offer her consolation. Her Majesty exclaimed, ‘ What a dreadful 
misfortune has fallen upon our family, but how much greater is it for 
France!’ ’’— Galignani. 

“* The Duke of Orleans fell a victim to his partiality for gymnastic exercises. 
He was in the habit of jumping off his horse, or out of a carriage, when in full 
speed. He had accustomed himself to this dangerous practice ; and in trying 
it yesterday, he must have sprung in the rear of the carriage, instead of jump- 
ing forward.”—Post Correspondent. 

“ The precise age of the Duke of Orleans was thirty-one years ten months 
and ten days; having been boru at Palermo, in Sicily, on the 3d September 
1810. His Royal Highness, who was educated at the College of Henry the 
Fourth, passing regularly through all its classes, and who subsequently fol- 
lowed the courses of lectures at the Polytechnic School, spoke several lan- 


| guages with great fluency ; holding conversations in English, German, and Ita- 


His manners, habits, and sentiments, all showed the 
There was a gay chivalrous character 
in the demeanour ot the Prince, which at once gained the hearts of all who had 
the happiness of becoming acquainted with him; and when the respect due to 
his rank and station was not forgotten or violated, he wore a friendly and even 
familiar deportment, which put even those who were strangers to him at once 
upon their ease in addressing him.”—Galignani, 

The total number of elections announced in Paris, up to Wednesday 
evening, was 451; whereof 262 were gained by the Conservatives, and 
189 by the Opposition; Ministerial majority thus far, 73. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanoe, Frinay AFTERNOON. 
The English Stock Market continued in a depressed state from the re- 
peated operation of sales of Stock for Money ; but the oem had not till yester- 
day morning fallen more than } per cent below the closing quotations of last 
week, when, immediately on the commencement of business, the price declined 
from 91 to 903. 1t was soon known that a pigeon-express had been received 


han, with perfect ease. 
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bringing intelligence of,a decline of 2 per cent in the prices of the French 
Fands on Wednesday last ; and it was reported that a change had taken place 
én ‘the French Ministry, and that M. Guizor had retired from office. When 
pe vath of the Duke of OrvEans, the real deplorable cause of the decline of 

e French Funds, was known, our market became firmer : prices were in the 
course of the day at an advance of nearly } per cent from the extreme point 
of depression. This improvement was not, however, long supported; and the 
quotations at the close were fully 1 per cent below the last prices of the pre- 
vious day. There were symptoms of improvement again this morning; and 
Consols for Money, which had been 903, were done at 90}: but the market 
receded as soon as it was known that the French Three per Cents, which had 
been as low as 76 on Wednesday night, had in the course of yesterday risen 
but slightly, and closed at 76 90: it, however, rallied again in the afternoon, 
and closes at the highest price. ‘The general result of the operations 
of the last two days has been to establish the current quotations cf the 





English Funds about 3 per cent below those of last weck; though Three 
per Cent Consols and Reduced were at one period at a depression of 14 | 


per cent below our last quotations. The market is heavy this after- 
noon, and its fluctuations must for the present be guided by those of the 
French Funds. It may seem strange that the recent tragical event should 
have produced any alarm among the English stockholders; but its future con- 
sequences to France may be direful, as, in the event of the death of Louis 
Pape, the new dynasty of the house of Orleans would be exposed to all 
the dangers incidental to the long minority of an infant Sovereign. The effects 


of the Jast French Revolution upon our Public Securities are so fresh in the re- | 
| dition he rose above the titled guests by the height of his passion 


membrance of our capitalists as to lead them to view with instinctive alarm any 
event that may be supposed to accelerate another convulsion. The settlement 
of the Consol Account occurred today; and though there was a considerable 
pressure of Stock upon the market, money is so plentiful that the continuation has 
never exceeded 3 per cent: the interest thus paid by the speculators to carry 
over their stock till 25th August does not exceed 35 per cent. There has been 
a defaulter in the English House today, but his liabilities are quite trifling. 
The premium upon Exchequer Bills continues the same; viz. 48s. to 50s. for 
those at 21d., and 46s. to 48s. for those at 2d. per day. 

The transactions in the Foreign Market have not been extensive. The de- 
cline of the English Funds has produced a corresponding movement in most 
of the current varieties, and the Dividend-paying European Stocks are all 
from 3 to 1 per cent lower. The Non-dividend Bonds are also lower, without 
any transactions of importance having occurred. An impulse was given to 
Mexican Bonds by the arrival on Monday of 58,000 dollars on account of the 
Dividends; thus completing the sum necessary to pay the dividend due in 
October next. The price of the Bonds, which then rose to 364, has since given 
way about } per cent. Portuguese Bonds have continued in a depressed state, 
in the almost total absence of business. The Spanish have been in the same 
state, and the transactions as unimportant. 

The business of the Railway Share Market has been more extensive than last 
week; but some of those shares which improved slightly towards the close of 
the week have not supported the improved quotations. South-eastern and 
Dover Shares, which were on Saturday at 24, have been today at 214, and the 
New Shares at 23discount. Blackwall are also lower, and have today fallen to 
8}. Brighton are firmer, and are about 54. 

Saturpay, Twetve o Cock. 

The English Funds are materially better this morning, the present quota- 
tions showing an advance of } per cent on the opening price. The premium 

on Exchequer Bills and money is more plentiful than yesterday. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been trifling, but the current va- 
rieties are firmer at the closing prices of yesterday, and in some cases at a slight 
advance. 

There is rather a better demand for Railway Shares today. South-eastern 
and Dover are 22} 3; New Ditto, 2} to 4 dis.; Blackwall are 9 to}: the other 
transactions have been, Bristol and Exeter, 4] ; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 3; 
Brighton, 34; New Ditto, 7}. Union Bank of Australia, 53; Ditto of Lon- 







don, 93. 

3 per Cent. Consols .....000+. 90% Columbian 6 per Cents .... 214 4 
Ditto for Account .......+.0.. 914 Danish 3 per Cents .....4-. S81 82 
3 per Cent Reduced .......... 91 + Dutch 2} per Cents.....+++. 503 1h 
3¢ per Cent Ditto... 1004 3 Mexican 5 per Cents Consd, ©6 $ 
New 34 per Cents. 99: 2 Portuguese Regency 5 perCts. 52} 34 
ere 165} 6 Ditto New 5 per Cents 1841, 264 74 
Exchequer Bills, 2id... prem. ¢8 50 Ditto 3 per Cents .....6+06 19 $ 
Ditto 2d. .....0.00.0..-0.00, 46 48 Russian 5 per Cents....... - 113 114 
OPT errr - 2484 9} Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 203 14 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts...prem. 64 6 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842,..... 203 1} 
Belgian 5 per Cents .......... 101 2 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, July 9th, Cypress, Fanuy, from Bengal; 10th, Nautilus, 
Alloway, from ditto; aud 15th, Andromeda, Coltish, from ditto. At Liverpool, 
— Pantaloon, Candler, from Mauritius. At Leith, 7th, Mary Louisa, Millar, from 
Bengal. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, July 8th, Owen Glendower, Toller, for Bengal; 10th, 
Maidstone, Nash, for ditto; and i3th, Malabar, Pollock, for Bombay. From Liver- 
pool, 8ih, Liverpool, M-Dowall, for Chiua; 12th, Childers, Sillis, fur Singapore; aud 
14th, Higginson, Hogg, for Bombay. 





THE THEATRES. 

THE comparison between French and English acting, which the per- 
formance at the Haymarket of Peter and Paul, a vulgar version of 
L’ Oncle Baptiste, made inevitable to all who had seen the French vau- 
deville, is conclusive as to the inferiority of the English style ; and de- 
monstrative of the distance as well as difference of Farren from 
Bovurré: not only is Bourré the greater artist in respect of executive 
skill and finesse, but he develops a nicer perception of character, brings 
into play finer sensibilities, and expresses deeper and more varied 
emotions than Farren. 

Peter and Paul are two brothers; Peter a common mechanic, rough 
in his manners and addicted to the habits of “ his order,” but of a 
hearty and generous disposition, and a sturdy independence of cha- 
racter; Paul a mechanical genius, of more polished manners, and 
ambitious of making a figure in the world. Peter having a large legacy 
left him, proposes to join his fortunes with those of his brother, in whose 
talents and prosperity he exults; but Paul prefers a more imposing 
speculation in London, and decides on leaving his brother, to the deep 
mortification and disappointment of Peter. An interval elapses: Paul 
is living in grand style in London, at the head of an extensive manu- 
factory, and his daughter is on the eve of marrjage with a sprig of 
nobility. Peter, at the entreaty of his niece, forgetting old grievances, 
comes up to share tLe wedding festivities; but is coldly received by his 
brother, who avoids him : incensed at this treatment, he quits the house, 
but returns, after a while, intoxicated, and gives bent to his angry feel- 
ings ia presence of the wedding-party. This brings about an eclair- 
cissement: Peter is the means of saving Paul from ruin, by advancing 
him a sum of money, and the brothers are reconciled. 

The sentiment of the drama is brotherly love, of which Peter is the 





exemplar: in him the interest centres, and the manner of his persona- 
tion stamps the character of the whole performance. Bovurré made it 
impressive, but amusing: the serious predominated, but there was no 
lack of the comic incidentally. He depicted a genuine, simple-minded, 
warm-hearted man, whose bonhommie redeemed his faults, and whose 
strong and disinterested brotherly affection elevated him to the point 
of dignity: the accident of his humble calling and homely aspect 
and manners did but exalt his moral worth. His first appearance, in 
apron and shirt-sleeves, was prepossessing ; and his devoted love and 
fond admiration of his brother gained all hearts: you shared his joy as 
he danced about with delight at the rich legacy he had got, and his 
ericf when his feelings are wounded by Paul’s determination to 
leave him. The quivering lip, the dimmed eye, the dilated nostril, and 
the tremulous agitation that pervaded Bourri’s whole frame at this 
shock to his feelings, were touching in the extreme; he seemed 
cut to the heart, and to have lost a part of his very being. How 
one loved him for coming to see his brother again, and sympathized 
with his indignation at meeting with a repulse! and when he staggers 
in more drunk with sorrow and chagrin than liquor, his brain reeling 
with mental excitement, he was an object of pity, not of disgust. He 
reproached Paul with the bitterness of anguish, and you felt that but 
for the maddening influence of drink, he could not for love of him 
have unburdened his heart of its freight: even in this degraded con- 


| and the greatness of his injured feeling ; and when he gave Paul the lie, 





it seemed as if the words rose to his lips unconsciously, in the heat of 
his anger. 

FARREN represents a rude, boisterous, knowing fellow, of coarse 
manners, whose hard nature seemed making efforts to be gay, and to 
show off an assumed cordiality: the disappointment at Paul's re- 
fusal to join his fortunes was expressed with a vice-like compres- 
sion of the features, as though pride and self-love were wounded 
rather than affection. His visit to Paul looked like an intrusion; 
he resents his ungracious reception with the air of one who meditates 
revenge ; when he comes in holding by the door-post and sprawling 
about with drunkenness, he is an object of aversion; his insulis 
to the company and upbraidings of his brother appear hardly ex- 
cusable; and the prolonged vehemence with which he bestows the 
epithet “liar” is shocking. The hysterical laugh with which 
Farren disguises his tears is a clever imitation of natural emo- 
tion; but it does not seem real and heartfelt: his acting is for- 
cible, but not affecting, for the mechanism of playing is too palpable 
throughout. The assumed character appears put on like the dress; his 
face is a mask of harsh grimace instead of delicate expression; his 
movements are angular, every gesture is prepared, every Jook studied, 
and he works like an histrionic automaton wound up to perform a cer- 
tain part: the wheels will move more glibly with usage, no doubt; but 
the absence of that spontaneous feeling and sympathy with the cha- 
racter which are the life and soul of personation, must ever give a 
hollow and heartless air to the performance. We are glad to remark 
that Mr. Farren played less to the audience and indulged in fewer 
buffooneries than his wont, though he often moved them to laughter 
where a serious feeling would have more properly responded to the 
situation. The piece went off heavily, and produced a weak and un- 
favourable impression, as of something rather dull and disagreeable than 
otherwise. 

Mrs. GLover plays the wife of Peter; who is converted into a Scotch- 
woman, with no other effect than to mar the personation by the bad- 
ness of Mrs, GLovER’s imitation of Scottish dialect. It would be invi- 
dious to pursue the contrast of the French and English companies 
further, because the rest of the performers are involuntarily open to it— 
Mr, Farren has in a manner challenged comparison. 


At the Lyceum, a new farce was produced on Thursday, that we missed 
seeing ; in which Harvey frisks about as Cousin Lambkin, a black sheep 
of the law. A burlesque of the popular ballet Giselle is announced for 
Monday, which we shall take care not to miss. 

Novelties are also promised at the New Strand; of which Theatre 
Mr, and Mrs, Keerey are the Lucky Stars. 


A VISIT TO THE MAGICIAN HERR DOBLER. 

Tux couplet Becky ete ng 

has passed into a proverb; and however it may be excepted to in the 
ordinary affairs of life, it certainly applies to that species of voluntary 
self-delusion which people indulge in when consulting “cunning men,” 
holding out their palms to fortune-tellers, laying down their money at a 
thimblerig- table, or having their horoscope cast by Mr. Jonn VARLEY 
the modern astrologer. A more rational kind of pleasure in being 
cheated is the amusement of seeing a conjurer perform his tricks: you 
go to enjoy your own mystification, knowing beforehand that you are 
to be deceived ; and in order to heighten the gratification, please your- 
self by trying to find out how it is done, merely for the purpose of 
proving that you are well and satisfactorily cheated. The enjoyment 
is at its height when you are completely baffled; the exclamations of 
surprise and delight, the laughter and applause that attest the triumph 
of the conjuror over the senses of his visiters, are the fruition of this 
singular gratification; and as you recount the feats of the magician, 
you sum up your satisfaction by exclaiming, “‘ How it was done I can- 
not conceive—there was no detecting him.” On the contrary, a trick 
discovered, however ingeniously contrived or expertly performed, is 
an annoyance: you feel that you have not been well and truly deluded. 
The phrenologists would say the organ of wonder is practised on by 
the conjuror; and when a trick fails, z. e., is detected, the note struck 
on this organ is a false one, and spoils the harmony of that dulcet strain 
of delusion ‘Oh Jet me be deceived.” Now, whether it arise from a 
stubbornness of will, an obduracy to any impression not rationally ac- 
counted for, an inherent aversion to be “ humbugged,” or a deficiency 
of ‘“ wonder,” or from whatever cause, we must confess to a distaste 
for the tricks of conjurors: they are mostly vulgar fellows, and are 
apt to “fool you to the top of your bent” by gabbling nonsense and 
playing idle tricks, as if they were dealing with a parcel of children. 
One despises them and their arts in proportion to the contempt with 
which they treat the company, and is in no mood to be made to wonder 
at such mountebanks, Their apparatus is an affront to one’s dignity ; 
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to be tricked with such tinsel truampery is adding insult to annoyance: 
the very sight of it isan advertisement of the flimsiness of their preten- 
sions and the false glitter of their assumption. ‘To be puzzled by such 
shallow devices is too much: besides, it is tedious, unprofitable amuse- 
ment; and one is content to cut the matter short by giving the char- 
latan credit for some dexterity, without being at the pains to estimate 
its amount. 

With these feelings towards conjurors, our curiosity resisted the 
assaults of the huge placards announcing Herr Débler’s Natural Magic, 
in Brobdignag capitals: nor did the accounts in the newspapers move 
us a jot—it was their cue to exaggerate, and withal there seeme d no- 
thing so very astonishing in their descriptions. We were quite willing 
to believe Herr Dénier a better conjurer than his predecessors Messrs, 
Henry and ANDERSON, and yet had no desire to bestow an evening 
«apon him. But, passing the St. James’s Theatre the other night, 
and looking up, thinking how long it would be before we should 
see Bourrr there again, we beheld it all ablaze as usual; and 
Herr Doser was attracting crowds of people to his exhibition 
of Natural Magic. Those big blue letters seemed now to exert a 
fascination; and as ‘people buy an article, or go to see a per- 
former, merely from being haunted by huge placards at every step, 
so we were impelled to get rid of this itching curiosity, by being 
satisfied from ocular demonstration that Herr DoOBLER was no more 
of a conjuror than others of his craft. While waiting for the draw- 
ing-up of the curtain, we could scarcely suppress a contemptuous 
sneer at the fashionables that filled every box and stall, and the 
throng that overflowed the narrow bounds of the pit. Habituated as 
one becomes by practice to discard all prejudice, and present a 
tabula rasa to the impressions made by a public performance, it 
was with a grudging difficulty that we got into the state of mind 
indispensable to perfect fairness. The curtain rose and displayed 
the dim vision of a glittering array of gilded draperies and gleaming 
vessels, with myriads of candles not yet lighted. ‘“ What a time it will 
take to light all these candles,” thought we; when, enter a dark figure, 
off goes a pistol, and the whole forest of candles is at once in a blaze. 
Such a sudden flare-up was a startling commencement: it was the work 
of a moment. It must be gas, surely; for the stage-lamps participated 
in the glare; but the gradual melting of the tallow proclaimed them 
veritable moulds. The magician thus by the first coup proclaimed 
himself one of the illuminati. His dress, too—a black velvet tunic, with 
an open collar, and trunk-hose, like a German student in full dress—has 





a good effect ; and his speaking German assists the strangeness of the 
proceeding : the Germans have been addicted to the “ black art” from 


the time of Faust; and they have a cognate belief in magic and witch- | 


craft. Herr Dornier, however, is a most un-magician-looking person : 
his fair complexion, light hair, smooth face, destitute of any garniture 
of beard, and his bland, ingenuous, and unaffected manners, are not 
characteristic of the genus conjuror; though there is a lurking devil in 
his eye, spite of his simple smile, .and he has a most winning w ay with 
him. Notwithstanding the instantaneous illumination, which : f.er all 
might have been effected by electricity. we set our wits to work to de- 
tect his tricks ; determined not to be baffled, though quite willing to 
admire his sleight-of-hand. Poor fond mortal! to think of finding out 
the ——! Forif Herr Déexer has not made a bargain with the Prince 
of Darkness, we can have no more belief in the evidence of our senses, 
“and nothing is but what is not.” After being mystified for the space 
of three hours, one’s personal identity became doubtful; and from being 
most doggedly sceptical as to modern miracles, we became almost ready 
to believe in Prince HoHENLOHE’s powers, or that a person in a mes- 
meric sleep can read the inscription inside a watch through the back 
of the head. 

It seems trivial and tedious to recount in words the marvels that 
Herr Dénier performs, since, in compzssion to his visiters, he conde- 
scends to excerise his magic art on the most insignificant objects, and 
to employ the customary formula of conjurors: he offers spoon-meat 
for babes; but the power that can deal as he does with cards, watches, 
and handkerchiefs, pigeons, rabbits, and “ such small deer,” may be 
equally potent with greater things. Among other incomprehensible 
doings, he boils four plucked pigeons in a kettle full of water, sus- 
pended over a fire, and perfectly isolated, and out fly four living birds 
from the empty vessel; he returns to their owners a score of pocket- 
handkerchiefs, washed and ironed, that a minute before lay soaking wet 
in a pail; and he produces no end of bouquets out of an old hat that 
he stamps upon and turns inside out, each pressure of the feet or 
squeeze of the hands being followed by a fresh supply of bunches of 
real sweet-smelling flowers from the old battered hat. A young lady 
near us lent her straw bonnet, and was horrified at seeing it crushed up 
into a ball; but, to her great relief, it reappeared hanging at the top of 
the proscenium, and being brought down by a pistol-shot, she found it 
quite undamaged. A handful of gold watches is flung to the back of the 
stage, and presently they reappear hanging from the branches of a plant 
that had just before been watered and placed under a heated cover for 
producing this sort of golden fruit: bunches of keys, that seem not to 
have been out of sight, are found attached to the roots of a plant in a 
flower-pot; and a head with great goggle eyes, at the summons of a 
pistol-shot, thrusts out a bunch of rings at the tip of its tongue, and 
stares with two gold watches for eye-balls, though one could have sworn 
both rings and watches were under certain covers. But perhaps one of the 
completest puzzles is the pouring out successively of black and red wine 
and creaming champagne from the identical black bottle that we had just 
before seen filled with water: this and the dipping for bouquets in the old 
hat are done in the very faces of the spectators; and the bottle, when 
emptied of its various contents, is broken, and a silk handkerchief is 
found init. A couple of lemons are handed to the company ; and one 
of them on being cut is found to contain an egg, which being broken 
yields a walnut, that when cracked discloses a ring belonging to one of 
the audience. If these feats seem wondrous in the telling, they are far 
more inexplicable in the doing ; for you feel, what cannot be indicated 
sufficiently in a brief description, the seeming impossibility of them: 
the illusion is perfect ; you see things vanish under your eyes, and be- 
hold them in another place while yet they appear to be where they 
were before. Herr Désier is so frankly audacious, so facile in his 
adroitness, that one almost resents being cheated so easily : the medium 








seems transparent, but the means arc impenetrable. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ANTI-CORN-LAW CONFERENCE. 

Tue members of the Anti-Corn-law Conference have done much 
to defeat their own purpose. Being well-informed on local sub- 
jects, many of them have had valuable information to give. Some 
have brought it forward in a trustworthy shape; others have pro- 
duced vague and general accounts ; and more have clothed what little 
of the kind they had collected, in language so redundant and turgid, 
as to suggest the suspicion that the mere speech was the object, 
and not the fact which was the peg to hang it upon. A succession 
of plain statements, conveying information such as that set forth 
by Mr. Brianut of Leeds, or Mr. Foster of Stockport, would have 
becn impressive ; but in other instances really important facts are 
so buried in masses of words, that the whole is repulsive to the 
reader, and, even when read, ineffective. The mischief of mere 
diffuseness is frequently aggravated by the extravagant common- 
place or violence and bad taste of the Delegates. Let specimens 
of this false oratory speak for themselves. It will be observed that 
the “ reverend” gentlemen furnish the better part of the samples. 

Mr. George Tuomrson, the Secretary of the Conference, re- 
vived the stale story of Sir James Grauaw, his pamphlet, and in- 
consistency; but he adorned it with his own graces— 

“ At such a time, we find this identical Baronet, night after night, voting 
down every measure directed against the very Jaw which he has described as 
the author of gambling, injustice, hunger, despair, and madness. Oh, Sir— 

Had it 

Pleased Heaven to curse me with affliction ; 

To rain all sorts of sores wpou my ; 

To steep me in poveity to the very lips; 

I could have found in some part of my soul 

A drop of patience :” 
but to be doomed to pining wretchedness and helpless hunger by such a man, 
and to find him besides armed with the dread power of the law to enforce his 
sentence, does all but banish the virtue of patience from the heart. Virtue 
itself seems to demand that such a man, so infamous and guilty, should be 
driven from his seat.” 

Orator Tuomrson spoiled not a bad anecdote— 

“The night before last, whilst standing in the House of Lords, listening to 
the statements of Lord Brougham, a lady of rank addressed a Peer. in such 
words as these—‘ How shocking these things are! do you believethem?’ ‘The 
nobleman replied—* I believe they are true, though I don’t agree respecting the 
cause.’ The lady rejoined--‘ I don’t believe in the distress.’ Here was one of 
the aristocracy disbelieving the fact, and another the remedy ; and both agree- 
ing in postponing redress. The melancholy truth is, that the votaries of rank 
and fashion neither know the miseries of the poor nor the dangers which every 
hour threaten themselves: 

‘Ob! little think the gay, licentions proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and afflueuce surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mith, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste; 
Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain!’”’ 

The Reverend Mr. Hawkes warned the authors of the Corn-laws 
“how they continue to counteract the benefits of Providence "— 

“Let them look to what had been the fate of other countries, where the 
rights of the people were thus held back. Let them look to the example of 
France in the last century—of old Rome, of Greece, and many other countries. 
But the lust of Mammon had a more powerful influence on the minds of the 
aristocracy than the experience of history. The Duke of Richmond had, on 
a former occasion, said that if the Corn-laws were repealed, he would flee to a 
foreign land: he would say to the Duke, ‘ Unless you repeal the Corn-laws 
you shall be compelled to flee.” He wondered if it had occurred to the Duke to 
think that both himself and the members of his order would have to flee 
if they would save their lives.” 

The Reverend Dr. Perry was more revolutiouary ; following up 
Mr. Hawkes thus— 

“ That gentleman had said that those were oppressed with hunger would not 
be influenced by the dictates of religion in their efforts to remedy their suffer- 
ings. Now he must say, that sclf-preservation was the first dictate of the 
Christian religion—it was the first law of nature; and be contended that those 
who neglected that law, who acted not up to that dictate, and did not preserve 
life, were guilty of a crime which all were forbidden to commit—murder. 
Sooner than suffer himself or his children to starve, Dr. Perry would take bread 
Srom the table of the Prime Minister.” 

The Reverend Mr. Sranyon, of Melbourne, imputed to the 
Corn-laws the spread of Atheism, in these words— 

“In one family, the members of which attended upon his ministry, the 
mother and the son, who were both religious characters, told him that now they 
did not like to converse on religion, for they found it difficult io believe, in 
consequence of the distress and destitution they were suffering.” 

It used to be the doctrine that adversity is the test of virtue and 
of faith: the Reverend Mr. Sranyon cites it as the legitimate ex- 
tinguisher of faith, as the Reverend Dr. Perry did of virtue. 

It might be supposed that in the interview with the Prime Mi- 
nister the Delegates specially selected to set forth the case of their 
body would have employed a decorous matter-of-fact style, suited to 
the occasion: instead of which, generalizing was a common fault ; 
and the Reverend gentlemen outraged common decency. They spoke 
not as if they desired to come to terms, but as if they desired to 
make the interview as offensive to Sir Ronert Peet as possible. 
Mr. Grunpy of Bury, who, if we are not mistaken, described him- 

. ‘ ‘ ’ 
self to the meeting of Delegates as having once been a “ reverend” 
though no longer so, delivered himself of this piece of good taste, 
in speaking of the depreciation of property at Bury— 

“A spinning and weaving establishment, which cost at least 40,000/., was 
lately offered for sale, and only 4,000/. bid for it. Another, which five years 
ago was sold for 23,000/., was offered for sale, and not a single bid made for it; 
and one called the Gig, which Sir Robert Peel would recollect, as his own life 
was in the lease—though Mr. Grundy had thrown it out, believing that his life 
would not be lengthened by his becoming Prime Minister—was declared at 
15,000/., and bought for between 5,000/. and 6,000.” 

The Reverend Mr. Lows, of Forfar, addresse’ the Premier in 
this fashion—~ 
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“Tf he had the heart of a man, it could not but be touched at the con- 
templation of the wretchedness, suffering, and want that existed in this 
country, and which had passed before the mind’s eye. * . 

“ The rising generation were growing up without the means of education, 
except in one branch, a most fearful branch of education indeed, in reference to 
the rulers of our Jand: our youth were trained to curse those laws which stood 
between them and the bounties of Heaven in that munificence which God gives 
them. THe was persuaded that Sir Robert could not but feel, standing as he 
did in the awfully-responsible position of Prime Minister of England, at this 
crisis. Their youth were trained to hate those oppressors who had enacted 
and who maintain these laws by which they are literally starved. They were 
trained to this by practical purental example; and it was not to be wondered 
at, seeing that this is expressly predicted in that sacred volume which they all 
hold to be the revealed will of Almighty God to man—‘He that withholdeth 
corn, the people shall curse him.’ He did not quote that scripture—a scripture 
which was now literally fulfilled by starving millions—he did not quote it to 
harrow up his heart; but, being the truth, he wished it to tell upon his mind, 
if 20 be that it might lead him to use that power which was in bis hand in or- 
der to avert from himself and his party the predicted imprecations of an almost 
desperate people. He pleaded, not on the ground of the distress, however deep 
and fearful that was, but he pleaded and begged of him on the ground of jus- 
tice, in the sight of God, that you remove the starvation-laws, and redress the 
just grievances of the people. They solemnly assured him that the patience 
of the starving millions which Sir Robert and others had repeatedly and well 
applauded, and on which they were still vainly calculating, was all but ex- 
hausted. Should that delegation break up, and should he cause the proroga- 
tion of Parliament without affording efficient relief, or giving them one glimpse 
of hope, the consequences, ere months passed, would be fearful and tremendous. 
‘They believed, and the country too, that he had the power—he could almost 
say the omnipotent power—to remedy the evils and prevent the ruin which 
was at hand; and if he refused or delayed to employ that power, which his 
place and his position gave him, fearful would be his responsibility, and tremen- 
dous his guilt ut the bur of Almighty God, at which he and they must soon ap- 
vear.” 

Such is the decent language in which some of the Deputation 
conferred with the Minister. Afterwards they report that Mr. 
Lawrence Heywortn’s handing Sir Rosert some newspaper 
“article” ‘by no means decreased the anxious state of trepidation 
in which the Prime Minister had hitherto been, which was too evi- 
dent, notwithstanding his wonderful command both of muscle and 
countenance”; and one of the organs, under the evident influence 
of direct communication, devoted an “ article” to the “ sinister 
expression” of his face! It is not the least creditable instance of 
the Premier’s self-command, that he overlooked the matter of per- 
sonal offence, and discriminated the decorous members of the 
Deputation—as in the case of the respectable Mr. Foster, of 
whom he made honourable mention in the House. 





PRICE AND VALUE OF LORD PALMERSTON'S 
“ EXTENDED COMMERCE.” 

Ir is not to China or to Afghanistan that we must look for the 
effects of the Eastern policy of the late Ministry, but to our own 
dominions in India. It is not the news of battles lost or won that 
can enable us to judge whether that policy was wise in its first 
conception, or whether it is successfully acted upon: the pros- 
perous or embarrassed condition of our Indian Government is the 
true test of the AucKLAND-PAtmeErsTON policy. 

It is difficult to obtain information to enable us to apply this 
test. At all times there is an apathy in this country both in and 
out of Parliament regarding the affairs of India: Sir Ronert Perr’s 
Government, like every other, is inclined to reveal just as much 
concerning them as the importunity of Opposition prevents being 
kept secret, and no more; and the leaders of the present Opposi- 
tion have good reason not to insist too urgently upon light being 
thrown on the state of matters in Hindostan, 

It is impossible, however, for any Minister toask for money with- 
out making something like a statement of what is to be done with 
it; and thus, information which nobody seems to care for, and 
which so many have an interest to conceal, oozes out. On Mon- 
day evening, Sir Ropert Pren gave the House of Commons to 
understand that the treasury of the Indian Government is reduced 
to a very low ebb, and that in a great measure by the operation of 
the wars in China and against the Affghans. In consequence of 
the expense of these two wars, the Indian Government is incapa- 
ble of fulfilling its agreement with the Home Government to ad- 
vance, even as as a temporary loan, the money for the Chinese ex- 
pedition. So suspicious are the Indian capitalists of the condition 
of their public revenue, or so depressed is the money-market, that 
a loan opened for the purpose of raising funds to meet the 
Chinese expenditure has proved unproductive. The Local Go- 
vernment in India has advised the Directors that it has been 
under the necessity of suspending till September the advances 
it had been making to merchants upon hypothecated goods. 
The Directors have been obliged to abstain from drawing on the 
Treasury of India for six months; and Ministers have found it ne- 











cessary to take upon themselves the immediate payment of 800,000. | 
incurred by the Indian Government in fitting out the expedition to | 


China. The credit of the Indian Government has received a shock ; 
and somewhat more than 800,000/. “ towards the expenses of the ex- 
pedition to China” was voted in the House of Commons on Monday 
evening,—no trifling item in the permanent deficiency which is Sir 
Bert Peex’s apology for imposing his vexatious Property-tax. 
This is the price we are paying for “the wide field for Briti h 
commerce,” which Lord Paimersron tells us has been opened 
through “ the great measure taken by the late Government in Af- 
ghanistan.” Admitting that “the great measure” has opened to 
us the commerce of Central Asia, (which under existing circum- 
stances is extremely problematical,) what is the value of that com- 
‘merce? ‘To the North of India is the high table-land of Thibet— 
a plain, no part of which is within the Tropics, the average eleva- 
tion of which above the level of the sea is not much short of the 





altitude of Mont Blanc, and which is everywhere intersected by 
mountain-ranges rivalling in height the colossal Himalaya. <A 
country so situated is almost as unfavourable to vegetation as the 
Arctic regions, and its productions are barely sufficient to support 
a thin and straggling population: the few objects of desire it 
offers to more fortunate nations (its scanty supply of gold, and its 
shawl-wool) never could form the staple of a great commerce, even 
did the barely pervious mountain-defiles through which it must be 
carried on admit of its extension. Between this country and the 
frontiers of Russia lies a region most part of which is a sandy de- 
sert, in which an enormous valley alone supplies a route from China 
to the countries round the Caspian, across a desert studded at in- 
tervals with towns which have sprung up in the oases thinly 
sprinkled along its line. The narrow slip of comparatively fertile 
country which connects Herat with Western Persia is hemmed in 
by the salt desert of Iran on the West and the sandy desert of 
Oxiania on the East; and its wretched inhabitants, exposed to the 
incessant forays of the Turkomans, live in walled villages and 
castles, (like the Scotch borderers of the old time,) and have no 
heart for settled industry or commercial enterprise. Central Asia, 
if it were opened, is a wide enough field, no man can deny; but 
something more than mere width is required to render a country a 
profitable field for commerce. The inhabitants of those extensive 
regions, even though they were inclined to trade with our mer- 
chants, have scarcely any thing to offer them, of native growth, 
which cannot be had both cheaper and better in more accessible 
countries; and the commodities which they obtain from China, 
Russia, and Persia, can all be procured by ourselves by means of a 
direct and easy intercourse. 

The scheme of opening up a new and extensive field for British 
commerce in the direction of the Indus, was a piece of mystifica- 
tion from the first. It was thrown as a “tub to the whale” by the 
India Directors, when the public first began to cry out for having 
the China trade thrown open. It was barefaced enough to tell 
merchants, if you give over asking for leave to trade with fertile 
China, you may pour your goods into the deserts of Central Asia ; 
but for men who, like our Whig Ex- Ministers, so long professed 
pacific novintervention policy, to claim credit for endeavouring to 
conquer by armies the commerce of these sand-wastes, is the very 
sublime of impudence. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT: THE AMERICAN 
PIRATES. 
Tue indefatigable Mr. Dickens has issued a circular in reference 
to the law of International Copyright with America: and fortunate 
it is that he is indefatigable, for he has a long-laborious work be- 
fore him. To abolish a general practice individually profitable to 
the members of a community, is under any circumstances a diffi- 
cult matter and a work of time; but with America the circum- 
stances are as difficult as can be imagined. Among a_ people 
where power is lodged in and public opinion greatly influenced 
by the better-educated classes, the moral tone will be higher, 
ceteris paribus, than if the notions of the mass predominate: the 
Russian nobility’s ideas may be none of the purest, but they will 
be purer than those of Russian serfs, or at least than the 
public opinion of Russian serfs. In England, the public tone is 
influenced by the comparative few—in America, by the many: and, 
without going into a comparison of the virtues of Englishmen and 
Americans, this circumstance alone renders any change in any law 
from which the Americans reap a profit, no matter at whose 
expense or under what circumstances of discredit or disho- 





| nesty, more difficult than here, unless some tangible pressure 


can be applied to operate upon their interests in another direction. 
It might be granted that the bulk of Englishmen are as ready to do 
dishonest things as the bulk of Americans: some late exposures in 
the Courts of Bankruptcy and even before the High Court of Par- 
liament prove that many persons are by no means unscrupulous. 
But the things are done upon a notion of the certainty of not being 
found out: when discovered, they are condemned by public opi- 
nion; however the perpetrator may brazen out his deeds, he feels 
lowered in his own estimation, he knows he is lowered in that of 
the public, and he probably is injured socially or pecuniarily. In 
America, on the contrary, we hear from travellers, that offences 
which would certainly expel a man from society here, are there not 
at all regarded: not, we may believe, because the majority of the 
better classes approve of such deeds, or that many of the poorer 
classes do not pronounce them wrong, but the opinion of the mass 
forms the test by which they are tried, and the general opinion will 


| always govern the general reception. 


The same cause operates in regard to a public principle. In 
England, opinion will not allow a high moral argument to be met by 
merely pleading the profit to be gained by an opposite course, or 
even by low ribaldry or abusive attacks. Shameless and unprin- 
cipled individuals, no doubt, may be found to adopt this or any 
other line; but they are exceptions ; they do no good to themselves 
by their conduct, and probably injure their cause. Our Parlia- 
mentary debates are bad enough, but they do not exhibit that open 
preference of the uééle to the honestum which prevails in America : 
no person of influence in any respectable public assembly in this 
country would have ventured to promulgate the opinions acted 
upon in the Repudiating States; or if he had, they would have 
been scouted by the audience. The section of the Chartists ad- 
vocating ‘the sponge” do it upon an alleged moral ground—that 
the original contractors of the National Debt had no right to incur 
it, and that it was incurred for immoral purposes by persons who 
were forwarding their own views. 
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The consequence is, that any question of principle which op- 
poses the prctit of individuals, or even the bulk of the public, 
stands a much better chance of progress and eventual success in 
England than in America. As soon as it can be impressed upon 
such part of the public as receive no benefit from it, they will move 
in its favour, so far as they move at all; not with the wordy ex- 
citement of after-dinner meetings, but the business-like steadi- 
ness of men engaged in a good work. What is of much more im- 
portance, those whose interests are only slightly involved are 
ashamed to advocate the continuance of the abuse ; and even men 
who gain largely by it dare not plead their own profit in its favour. 
They must rest it upon sophistical pleas of public good, or vested 
right, or evil to be inflicted,—as the opponents of the Colliery Bill 
talk of the *“* widows and orphans” it will reduce to the parish ; and 
Mr. Arnswortn, “asa County Magistrate, could not be answerable 
for the peace of the country” if the bill pass. We do not think 
that in England there is a very refined perception of Copyright— 
that the number of persons is limited who would scruple at pur- 
chasing a cheap pirated edition, if they were sure of its correct- 


ness. But none, out of Parliament, we believe, resisted the ex- | 


tension of the law on any plea of gain to themselves; and even 
Mr. Hume, in the House, only spoke of cheapness as it affected the 
education of the people. No such chapman-like notions entered 
the minds of any who interested themselves in the discussion: a 
good deal of false view and nonsense was promulgated on both 
sides, but little that bore the stamp of naked dishonesty. 

It is the lower tone of public opinion in the United States that 
will render it difficult to carry the International Copyright question 
to asuccessful issue. The leading, at least the highest minds of 
America, both speculative and practical, appear to be inits favour ; 
so probably are the gentry of the country, speaking of them asa 
whole. But the latter have no influence on the mass; and few of 
the active politicians dare risk offending their constituents by a vote 
in its support: for, if the American newspapers, as appears from 
Mr. Dickens's circular, make a point of reprinting what they please 
of our publications, and their readers get all of the British mind 
that suits their taste in this way, we suspect that the American 
populace are not so advanced in their notions of right and wrong 
as to prefer the honest to the profitable, whenever their own gain 
is at stake. 

Looking at the question in this point of view—the difficulty of 
agitating the American mind upon the subject—the tours, and 
dinners, and speeches of Mr. Dickens, were not badly designed to 
answer the object of producing some sort of effect upon public 
opinion: but as this is a medicine which requires repetition, some 
other orator should go out to keep up the ball. Sir Epwarp 


Lytron Butwer is an advocate of International Copyright; he | 


has had ‘a House of Commons training,” is highly popular in 
America, and moreover seems to have pretty well exhausted him- 
self in Europe: Sir Epwarp might employ six or eight months 
very pleasantly as well as usefully in cultivating the field which the 
return of Boz has left vacant. At all events, there is no other 
mode of forwarding the International Copyright question but by 
stimulating or shaming the Americans. ‘The former must be done 
inthe States: the latter may be effected here; and Mr. Dickens 
himself might put the satire into a form to wake it circulate the 


| 


question, to put down its discussion, and to suppress and distort the truth in 
reference to it in every possible way, are (as you may easily suppose) those 
who have a strong interest in the existing system of piracy and plunder; inas- 
much as, so long as it continues, they can gain a very comfortable living out of 
the brains of other men, while they would find it very difficult to earn bread by 
the exercise of their own. These are the editors and proprietors of newspapers 
almost exclusively devoted to the republication of popular English works. They 
are for the most part men of very low attainments, and of more than indiffer- 
ent reputation; and I have frequently seen them, in the same sheet in which 
they boast of the rapid sale of many thousand copies of an English reprint, 
coarsely and insolently attacking the author of that very book, and heaping 
scurrility and slander upon his head. 

“I would therefore entreat you, in the name of the honourable pursuit with 
which you are so intimately connected, never to hold correspondence with any 
of these men, and never to negotiate with them for the sale of early proofs of 
any work over which you have control ; but to treat on all occasions with some 
respectable American publishing-house, and with such an establishment only. 

“Our common interest in this subject, and my advocacy of it single-handed 
on every occasion that has presented itself during my absence from Europe, 
form my excuse for addressing you. And I am faithfully yours, 

“ ” 

“To the Editor of the Spectator.” Cuanses Dickens. 

Perhaps a more striking instance of the American notions of 
honesty in the matter of copyright is furnished by Mr. Dotman, the 
Roman Catholic bookseller, than any thing adduced by Mr. Dickens. 
The peculiar nature of property in an intellectual production may 
be one reason why the generality feel less scrupulous about profit- 
ing by piracy than by any other mode of robbery. As soon, how- 
ever, as the thing takes a material shape, the conscience is alarmed : 
the man who, if he could evade the law, would not scruple to sell 
ten thousand copies provided he printed them himself, might shrink 
from purchasing one which was to be fraudulently substituted for 
another edition. Mr. Firuran of Philadelphia seems to have got 
over this refinement. The frankness, too, with which he requests 
that his reprints may be sent to the respective authors is worth 
noting. 

“T0 THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 

“ Sir—To give another instance of the necessity of an international law of 
copyright to arrest the system of ——- piracy so shamefully followed in the 
United States, I send you a copy of a letter just received by me from Phila- 
delphia. 

“It requires little comment of mine. To the injustice of the piracies is added 
the insult of endeavouring to induce me to aid in extending the injury already 
inflicted on the property of two well-known authors. 

“ The works thus pirated are— The Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
by the Reverend Dr. Lingard; and Historical Lectures on the Reformation, by 
the Reverend J. Waterworth. 

“ Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

«© 61 New Bond Street, 12th July 1842.” 

**C. Dorman, Esq. 

“‘ Sir—By the politeness of a frieud I am euabled to forward a copy of each of two 
new works which I hive recently republished here from Eaylish copies, which I will 
thauk you to forward to the respective authors, Reverend Dr. Livgard and Reverend 


J. Waterworth. 
** Should it be of advantage to you, as I have both works srereoryren, I should be 


CHARLES DotMAN, Publisher. 


| happy to furnish you with five hundred copies of each in sheets, to be exchanged for 
| your best Catholic works in sheets as far as possible, or otherwise, as I might from time 


farthest, by hitching an American book-pirate and his practices into | 


a tale, like Squeers in Nickleby. And if we had a Continental voice, 
we would hint to the Continent that this question is their affair as 
well as ours: with regard to books they may be pretty safe, but 
we saw an American advertisement the other day announcing a 
regular periodical publication of the élite of all new music. 
Mr. Dickens’s LETTER. 
“1, Devonshire Terrace, York Gate, Regent's Park, 7th July 1842. 

“Dear Sir— You may perkaps be aware that during my stay in America, 1 
lost no opportunity of endeavouring to awaken the public mind to a sense of 
the unjust and iniquitous state of the law in that country in reference to the 
wholesale piracy of British works. 

“ Having been successful in making the subject one of general discussion in 
the United States, 1 carried to Washington, for presentation to Congress by 
Mr. Clay, a petition from the whole body of American authors, earnestly pray- 
ing forthe enactment of an International Copyright-law. It was signed by 
Mr. Washington Irving, Mr. Prescott, Mr. Cooper, and every man who has 
distinguished himself in the literature of America; and has since been referred 
to a Select Committee of the House of Representatives. 

“To counteract any effect which might be produced by that petition, a 
meeting was held in Boston—which you will remember is the seat and strong- 
hold of learning and letters in the United States—at which a memorial against 
any change in the existing state of things in this respect was agreed to with 
but one dissentient voice. ‘This document, which, incredible as it may appear 


to time order. THE TITLE-FORM COULD BE OMITTED AND PRINTED by yourself. whereb 
few persons would be the wiser of having been printed elsewhere. The only great dit 
culty is the duties each way. 

‘If the proposition meets your approbation, you will have the kindness to write im- 
mediately. 

** Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

“ Philadelphia, 3d June 1842." 


RURAL AMUSEMENTS. 

Tue green trees and grass in the Parks and squares, to say no- 
thing of the dulness of the debates, never fail to awaken longings 
after the country in the breasts of Members of Parliament as the 
summer advances. Each is picturing to himself the pleasures of a 
country-life. Mr. Sueir, who is (or was) a poet, longs to be 
musing in the woods; Mr. O’ConneE vis panting to find himself once 
more engaged in the field-sports of Kerry. Lord PALMErston opines 
that honourable Members are sent to the country “ for their par- 
tridge-shooting, for their grouse-shooting, their pheasant-shooting, 
and their cock-shooting.” But of all the anticipations of pleasure 
which have found a voice, the most original is that of Sir Cuaries 
Napier, who burns with impatience to be transformed from a 
legislator into a special constable. ‘ He advised the honourable 
Baronet to take his supplies as soon as he could, and send Mem- 
bers home to preserve the peace in their own districts.” 


DECORUMS OF HIGH LIFE. 
Mr. Croxer is en authority in all that concerns the comme il faut 
of high life: his criticisms on Boswell’s Johnson are expressed with 


‘« M. Frrutan, 61 North Second Street. 


| the contidence of a habitué whose tact and discrimination are uni- 


to you, was actually forwarded to Congress and received, deliberately stated that | 


if English authors were invested with any control over the republication of their 
own books, it would be no longer possible for American editors to alter and 
adapt them (as they do now) to the American taste! 

“ This memorial was, without loss of time, replied to by Mr. Prescott ; who 
commented with the natural indignation of a gentleman and a man of letters 


upon its extraordinary dishonesty. 1 am satistied that this brief mention of | 


its tone and spirit is sufficient to impress you with the conviction that it be- 
comes all those who are in any way connected with the literature of England, 
to take that high stand to which the nature of their pursuits and the extent 
of their sphere of usefulness justly entitle them, to discourage the upholders 
of such doctrines by every means in their power, and to hold themselves aloof 
from the remotest participation in a system from which the moral sense and 
honourable feeling of all just men must instinctively recoil. 
“For myself, 1 have resolved that 1 will never from this time enter into ne- 
gotiation with any person for the transmission across the Atlantic of early 
roofs of any thing I may write, and that I will forego all profit derivable 
rom such a source. I do not venture to urge this line of proceeding upon 
you; but I would beg to suggest, and to lay great stress upon the necessity of 
observing one other course of action, to which I cannot too emphatically call 
your attention. 
“ The persons who exert themselves to mislead the American public on this 


versally admitted. Such a one is “ the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form” at which novices ought to dress themselves. None 
of his sayings or doings ought to pass unnoticed, for the most 
trivial may be pregnant with instruction. This is in an especial 
manner the case with the practical lesson he read to the public in 
the course of his evidence on the trial of Nrcuoxas Suisse. “I 
know,” said Mr. Croker, ‘a Frenchwoman of the name of 
Bourelle. I have dined with her at the Marquis’s table at Dor- 
chester House. She appeared to me to be more a nurse than any- 
thing else.” And again—‘* I was in the carriage with the Marquis 
when he was going abroad in June last. The carriage drove to 
Clarges Street ; and upon my asking what he was going there for, 
he said it was to take up Felicité Bourelle. I said I could not 
think of remaining in the carriage with that person ; and accordingly 
immediately got out.” ‘The moral of the tale seems to be, that for 
the sake of a good dinner you may hush delicate scruples and asso- 
ciate with persons whose company no less important a consideration 
could induce you to tolerate; that “ l'Amphytrion od l'on dine” 
has a right to exact greater sacrifices of taste than he who merely 
gives you a ride in his carriage. 
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KNIGHT'S WILLIAM SHAKSPERE A BIOGRAPHY. 
Tue intention of this work is to furnish a prefix Life to The Pictorial 
Edition of Shakspere, and a companion to the octavo edition 
grounded on the Pictorial, now in the course of publication; though 
it will then of course be reprinted in another form, and may, we 
believe, be purchased as a separate book. The object of Mr. 
Knieur is to establish the good repute of the family of Suaxsrerr, 
and of his own gentle breeding and learned education. This object 
is sought to be effected by a most microscopical research into every 
particular relating to the life and times of Suaxsrrrr, that can by 
any possibility be connected with the biographer’s main purpose, 
and by a train of reasoning always keen and ingenious, but too often 
farfetched ; and which, though leaving an impression of the 
general truth of Mr. Kniaut’s view, fails to establish almost any 
particular beyond what is already known; our biographer dealing 
somewhat too much in “perhaps,” “might,” ‘ probably,” “in all 
likelihood,” “no doubt,” and “we may be sure”—though we are 
not sure, and, having no evidence whatever, cannot be sure. 

Having before us only the First Part of William Shakspere a 
Biography, consisting but of sixty pages, and getting no further 
than the fifth chapter, called “ The Schoolboy’s World,” no defi- 
nite opinion can be passed upon the work. So far as we can 
judge, the main outlines of Mr. Knicut's views of Snaksprre’s 
life and family have already appeared in his very valuable contri- 
bution to The Store of Knowledge, which we noticed at the time of 
its publication; the real additions of the nature of fact to the pre- 
sent book being rather fanciful or conjectural than founded upon 
that fair induction which carries a conviction of truth to the mind. 
In a word, we think a good deal of what is added will, as a life 
of Suaxsrerg, be baseless. To use Mr. Knyicnt's phraseology, 
the incidents “ might” have happened; “ perhaps,” ‘ probably,” 
even “ in all likelihood,” some of them did happen. But as there 
is not a tittle of evidence upon the subject beyond what might be 
predicated of any human being of the same generic family—a 
yeoman’s or gentleman-farmer’s son of the same period — Mr. 
Kyicut's William Shakspere will be rather a romance than “a 
biography.” 

It will, however, be a romance of a very peculiar, instructive, 
and interesting character ; exhibiting the result of most extensive 
black-letter reading of every kind, as well as of profound learning 
of the Elizabethan age. But Mr. Kniaurt, in his labour of love 
and years, has not confined himself to books. He has made 
pilgrimages to Stratford and its vicinity, exploring the town and 
neighbourhood in every direction, looking at the landscape not 
only as it now is, but endeavouring from descriptions and existing 
indications to picture what it was in Suaxsrere’s boyhood; he 
has made acquaintance with Stratford folks, and consulted all 
existing memorials ; he has studied the history and antiquities of 
the town; he has gone over with unwearied industry and sleepless 
attention the works of everybody who has written about the bard 
of Avon, from old Ausrey down to Payne Conzier; weighing 
their statements, not altogether like a judge, but with the perhaps 
greater keenness of a judge-advocate; and he has animated the 
whole by a quaint spirit and peculiar character, which somewhat 
resemble the kindly feeling and pleasant manner of Lean Hunt, 
but with more of massiness, strength, and homely English sense. 
This biographical romance, too, differs from the historical ro- 
mance in never altering the truth. It may supply things which 
“might ” have occurred, but it does not falsify by suppressing 
or altering. It should also be said that the known facts are suffi- 
ciently discriminated from the things inferred, or the things assumed, 
to be easily separated if the reader will give his attention to the 
task. 

Such seems to us the general character of Wiélléam Shakspere a 
Biography. An idea of the manner and style of the work can 
only be conveyed by example. The following account of Suax- 
sPERE's boyish home-reading is a good specimen. The critical 
catalogue raisonnée of old English books is curious; and the easy 
manner in which, at the opening, Mr. Knsaut modulates from fact 
to assumption, with the proportion which the latter bears to the 
former, indicates the extent to which biographical romance predo- 
minates over biographical reality. 

SHAKSPERE’S HOME MEANS OF READING BOOKS. 

His was an age of few books. Yet, believing, as we do, that his father and 
mother were well-cducated persons, there would be volumes in their house 
capable of exciting the interest of an inquiring boy—volumes now rarely seen, 
and very precious. Some of the first books of the English press might be 
there; but the changes of language in the ninety years that had passed since 
the introduction of printing into England would almost seal them against 8 











boy’s perusal. Caxton’s books were essentially of a popular character; but, as 
he himself complained, the language of his time was greatly unsettled, showing 
that “we Englishmen ben born under the domination of the moon, which is 
never steadfast.” Caxton’s Catalogue was rich in romantic and poetical lore— 
the “ Confessio Amantis,” the “ Canterbury Tales,” “Troilus and Creseide,” 
the “ Book of Troy,” the “ Dictes of the Philosophers,” the “ Mirror of the 
World,” the ‘ Siege of Jerusalem,” the “ Book of Chivalry,” the Life of King 
Arthur.” Here were legends of faith and love, of knightly deeds and painful 
perils—glimpses of history through the wildest romance—enough to fill the 
mind of a boy- poet with visions of unutterable loveliness and splendour. The 
famous successors of the first printer followed in the same career ; they adapted 
their works to the great body of purchasers—they left the learned to their 
manuscripts. What a present must “ Dame Julyana Bernes ” have bestowed 
upon her countrymen in her book of Hunting, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
with other books of sports! Master Skelton, Laureate, would rejoice the hearts 
of the most orthodox, by his sly hits at the luxury and domination of the 
priesthood ; Robert Copland, who translated “ Kynge Appolyne of Thyre,” sent 
perhaps the story of that prince’s “ malfortunes and perilous adventures ” into 
a soil in which they were to grow into a “ Pericles ”; and Stephen Hawes, in his 
“ Passe Tyme of Pleasure,” he being “ one of the grooms of the most honour- 
able chamber of our Sovereign Lord King Henry the Seventh,” would deserve 
the especial favour of the descendant ef Robert Arden. Subsequently came 
the English “ Froissart ” of Lord Berners, and other great books hereafter to 
be mentioned. But if these, and such as these, were not to be read by the 
child undisciplined by school, there were pictures in some of those old books 
which of themselves would open a world te him. ‘That wondrous book of 
“ Bartholomieus de Proprictatibus Rerum,” describing and exhibiting in ap- 
propriate wood-cuts every animate and inanimate thing, and even the most 
complex operations of social life, whether of cooking, ablution, or the ancient 
and appropriate use of the comb for the destruction of beasts of prey, the child 
Shakspere would have turned over its leaves with delight. ‘I'he Chronicle of 
England, with the Fruit of Times ”—the edition of 1527, with cuts innu- 
merable—how must it have taken that boy into the days of “fierce wars,” and 
have shown him the mailed knights, the archers, and the billmen that fought 
at Poitiers for a vain empery, and afterwards turned their swords and their 
arrows against each other at Barnet and Tewkesbury! What dim thoughts 
of earthly mutations, unknown to the quiet town of Stratford, must the young 
Shakspere have reccived as he looked upon the pictures of “the boke of John 
Bochas, describing the fall of princes, princesses, and other nobles *; and espe- 
cially as he beheld the portrait of John Lydgate, the translator, kneeling in a 
long black cloak, admiring the vicissitude of the wheel of Fortune, the divinity 
being represented by a male figure in a robe, with expanded wings! Rude and 
incongruous works of art, ye were yet an intelligible language to the young and 
the uninstructed ; and the things ye taught through the visual sense were not 
readily to be forgotten. 

From long habits of reverential study and inquiry, going back, it 
seems, for at least twenty years, the mind of Mr. Kyiaur has be- 
come thoroughly saturated with an old English spirit, which shows 
itself in a regard for ancestral fashions—sometimes undiscriminating, 
as in the first of the following extracts, on agriculture— sometimes 
more reasonable, as in the second, on grammar-schools. 

THE AGRICULTURE THAT SHAKSPERE KNEW. 

Through these pleasant places would the boy William Shakspere walk hand 
in hand with his father, or wander at his own free-will with his school com- 
panions. All the simple processes of farming life would be familiar to him. 
The profitable mysteries of modern agriculture would not embarrass his youth- 
fui experience. He would witness none of that anxious diligence which com- 
pels the earth to yield double crops, and places little reliance upon the unas- 
sisted operations of nature. The sced-time and the harvest in the corn-fields, 
the gathering in of the thin grass on the uplands and of the ranker produce of 
the flooded meadows, the folding of the flocks on the hills, the shcep-shearing, 
would seem to him like the humble and patient waiting of man upon a boun- 
teous Providence. ‘There would be no systematic rotation of crops to make 
him marvel at the skill of the cultivator. Implements most skilfully adapted 
for the saving of animal labour would be unknown to him. The rude plough 
of his Saxon ancestors would be dragged along by a powerful team of sturdy 
oxen; the sound of the flail alone would be heard in the barn. Around him 
would, however, be the glad indications of plenty. The farmer would have 
abundant stacks, end beeves, and kine, though the supply would fail in pre- 
carious seasons, when price did not regulate consumption ; he would brew his 
beer and bake his rye-bread; his swine would be fattening on the beech-mast 
and the acorns of the free wood; his skeps of bees would be numerous in his 
garden ; the colewort would sprout from spring to winter for his homely meal, 
and in the fruitful season the strawberry would present its much-coveted 
luxury. The old orchard would be rich with the choicest apples, grafts from 
the curious monastic varieties; the rarer fruits from Southern climates would 
be almost wholly unknown. There would be no niggard cconomy defeating 
itself; the stock, such as it was, would be of the best, although no Bakewell 
had arisen to preside over its improvement. 

SHAKSPERE'S BIOGRAPHER ON GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. 

Let us pass over for a time the young Shakspere at his school-desk ; inquiring 
not when he went from “The Short Dictionary ” forward to the use of 
“ Cooper's Lexicon,” or whether he was most drilled in the “ Eclogues ” of 
Virgil or those of the “good old Mantuan.” Of one thing we may be well 
assured, that the instruction of the grammar-school was the right instruction 
for the most vivacious mind, as for him of slower capacity. To spend a con- 
siderable portion of the years of boyhood in the acquirement of Latin and 
Greek, was not to waste them, as modern illumination would instruct us. 
Something was to be acquired, accurately and completely, that was of universal 
application, and within the boy’s power of acquirement. The particular know- 
ledge that would fit him for a chosen course of life would be an after acquire- 
ment; and having attained the habit of patient study, and established in his 
own mind a standard to apply to all branches of knowledge by knowing one 
branch well, he would enter upon the race of life without being overweizhted 
with the elements of many arts and sciences, which it belongs only to the 
mature intellect to bear easily and gracefully, and to employ to lasting profit. 
Our grammar-schools were wise institutions. They opened the road to use- 
fulness and honour to the humblest in the land; they bestowed upon the 
son of the peasant the same advantages of education as the son of the noble 
could receive from the most accomplished teacher in his father's halls. Long 
may they be preserved among us in their integrity; not converted by the 
meddlings of innovation into lecture-rooms for cramming children with the 
nomenclature of every science, presenting little idea even of the physical 
world beyond that of its being a vast aggregation of objects that may be 
classified and catalogued, and leaving the spiritual world utterly uncared for, 
as a region whose products cannot be readily estimated by a money-value ! 

Mixed with these passages of an imaginative kind, are many in 
which the view sought to be established is inferred, and sometimes 
concluded, from more specific facts, with some of a nice and just 
criticism. 

SHAKSPERE’S FUSING-POWER. 
There are many traces in the works of Shakspere of his familiarity with old 
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romances and old ballads; but, like all his other acquirements, there is no re- 
production of the same thing under a new form. Rowe fancicd that Shak- 
spere’s knowledge of the learned languages was but small, because “ it is with- 
out controversy that in his works we scarce find any traces of any thing that 
looks like an imitation of the ancients.” It is for inferior men to imitate. It 
was for Shakspere to subject his knowledge to his original power of thought, so 
that his knowledge and his invention should become one perfect and entire 
substance; and thus the minute critic, who desires to find the classical jewels 
set in the English gold, proclaims that they are not there, because they were 
unknown and unappreciated by the uneducated poet. So of the traditionary 
lore with which Shakspere must have been familiar from his very boyhood. 
That lore is not in his writings in any very palpable shape, but its spirit is 
there. The simplicity, the vigour, the pathos, the essential dramatic power of 
the ballad poctry, stood out in Shakspere’s boyhood in remarkable contrast to 
the drawling pedantry of the moral plays of the early stage. The ballads kept 
the love and the knowledge of real poctry in the hearts of the people. There 
was something high, and generous, and tolerant, in those which were most 
popular; something which demonstratively told they belonged to a nation 
which admired courage, which loved truth, which respected misfortune. Percy, 
speaking of the more ancient ballad of “* Chevy Chase,” says, “ One may also 
observe a generous impartiality in the old original bard, when in the conclusion 
of his tale he represents both nations as quitting the field without any reproach- 
ful reflection on either; though he gives to his own countrymen the credit of 
being the emaller number.” The author of that ballad was an Englishman ; 
and we may believe this “ impartiality ” to have been an ingredient of the old 
English patriotism. At any rate it entered into the patriotism of Shakspere. 

Whilst an idea of Mr. Kyiaut’s biographical romance will be 
gathered, from these extracts, it will also be seen that for variety, 
vigour, and the exhibition of a large and truthful picture of the 
age, this work, if not a biography, is something better. ‘Things are 
so constituted that every evil has a countervailing good of some 
sort. Jounson says, in the Zdler, “If the Alexandrian library had 
not been burnt, the Idler could not have written an essay on its 
loss”; and if the particulars of Suaxsrerw’s life had been more 
fully recorded, the world must have wanted William Shakspere a 
Biography. 


MACKAYS SALAMANDRINE. 

Tue idea of this poem is taken from Le Comte de Gabalis; a 
book, says Pors in his dedication to the Rape of the Lock, “ which 
both in its title and size is so like a novel, that many of the fair 
sex have read it for one by mistake.” According to the Rosicru- 
cian system, which it was the object of Le Comte de Gabalis to 
unfold, the four elements are inhabited by spirits, called Sylphs, 
Gnomes, Nymphs, and Salamanders. Pore, as his readers well 
know, has availed himself of the Sylphs and Gnomes—the spirits 
of air and earth, to form the machinery of his Rape of the Lock. 
Mr. Mackay has chosen the heroine of his Salamandrine from the 
Salamanders ; and they mingle in the action of the story, as well as 
influence its conduct. 

The Salamandrine is founded on the Rosicrucian doctrine, that 
the souls of the spirits are mortal, though having a duration of 
many years, and must eventually perish unless they contract an 
alliance with man— 

“ Tf from a human heart we win 

A love devoid of guile and sin, 

A love for ever kind and pure, 

A love to suffer and endure, 

Unalterably firm and great 

Amid the angry storms of fate, 

For ever young, for ever new, 

For ever passionate and true— 

This gained, all wo is past, all joy begun, 

Heaven is our hope, Eternity is won! 

“ The doom of death that we deplore 

Lies in our suffering souls no more : 

We share the threescore years and ten, 

And the eternal heaven of men!” 
The story of Zhe Salamandrine narrates the love of Amethysta 
for Sir Gilbert, a knight: which at first he returns, but, having 
known the Salamandrine only as a peasant, he is tempted by 
wealth and ambition to marry the lady to whom he was be- 
trothed, with a lurking intention of making Amethysta his concu- 
bine. In the height of the wedding-dinner gayety, however, the 
fire and lights take on a supernatural air; the company is startled 
by music equally unearthly ; and in the midst of the worderment, 
Amethysta enters in her own character, and by the influence of a 
spell leads Sir Gilbert forth to his doom.. This would have been 
death, but the heroine intercedes with the Salamanders; the false 
knight is only condemned to premature old age, with a mark of 
ever-burning flame upon his brow. In this condition, even his 
parents do not recognize him, and he wanders forth a disowned 
and aged outcast. Exposed to want, beset by dangers, and endur- 
ing much misery, his mind returns to Amethysta; and, after going 
through a severe probation, the reader may imagine that love is 
rewarded at last. 

The first objection that strikes us regards the structure of The 
Salamandrine. Unless the existence of supernatural beings is be- 
lieved, or the adventures formed part of a religion not yet obso- 
lete, their introduction into a story, other than as machinery, 
seems injudicious. In all the great works both of ancient and 
later date this rule obtains. The Gods of antiquity, the Witches of 
Suaxsrere, the Sylphs and Gnomes of Por, even the Angels and 
Devils of Mixtox, interest by their influence upon the fortunes of 
human beings. ‘They themselves are too superior to be traced to 
a marriage or a death; their immediate work accomplished, they 
pass on in their accustomed way: even the punishment of Satan, 
when he returns successful from Paradise, is known to be tempo- 
rary, and only affects us through our sympathy with Adam. ‘The 
Metamorphoses are the great instance against this view; but they, 








as well as the popular Fairy tales, narrated the traditional adventures 
of supernatural beings, in whom the bulk of the people had a lurk- 


ing if not an absolute belief; and nearly two thousand years have 
passed since they were written, part of which has been distinguished 
by fixing the exact boundaries of the universe, as well as by extra- 
ordinary discoveries in natural philosophy—the four elements of Le 
Comte de Gabalis have been analyzed, and found to be elements no 
longer. 

If this objection is valid, the reason of its validity seems to be, that 
such subjects have no prototype in nature or the general mind, and 
that it is difficult to sustain with the requisite consistency the cha- 
racters and incidents of a story when some of the actors are human 
and some supernatural: besides which, there is no fair struggle be- 
tween man and superior beings, unless there be a super-superior 
to take his part—in fact, a machinery. ‘This is felt in The Sula- 
mandrine. It may be questioned whether the conditions laid down 
in the passage we quoted are fulfilled; for the love of a man who. 
marries another mistress without a pang, and only returns to his 
Salamandrine lady when every human hope and object is closed 
against him, and he has so terribly felt the consequences of his. 
want of faith, cannot be considered 

“ A love devoid of guile and sin, 
A love for ever kind and pure, 
A love to suffer and endure.” 
There is occasional awkwardness and unsatisfactoriness in the 
earlier conduct of the story, as well as in the conclusion; and the 
inconsistency is palpable of sometimes endowing the Salamanders 
with supernatural knowledge, and at other times representing them as 
having, like mortals, to learn events by experience or testimony. 
Mr. Mackay, too, has very unskilfully degraded Sir Gilbert in a 
way which removes the reader's regard for him. It was so easy 
and so obvious to have made him consent to the mortal marriage 
as a point of honour instead of a point of avarice, that it is aston- 
ishing how the author missed it. 

The structural objection to The Salamandrine, however fatal to: 
its enduring existence, is one that will have little effect upon that 
present class of readers who are likely to be most attracted by the 
poem ; and its execution will please them even by its faults. The 
versification is fluent, tripping, smooth, and melodious, with a good 
deal of variety in its metre; which Mr. Mackay seems to inti- 
mate is somewhat new—though we do not perceive the novelty : 
every kind of irregularity can be found in English verse; and in 
style The Salamandrine reminds us of CoreripGr, though the 
resemblance is general and the imitation judicious. As regards. 
sentiments and images, there is little to remark upon; they are 
seldom strikingly appropriate, but often sufficiently apt: and the 
manners are such as might belong to the indefinite period in which 
the poem is laid. But the defect of The Salamandrine is a per- 
vading flimsiness. Its melody is pleasing, but it leaves no impres- 
sion ; its characters do not affect us with an idea of real existence— 
they “come like shadows so depart”: with some few exceptions, 
the incidents are well contrived to carry on the tale; but beyond 
the hold upon the future which all stories possess, they inspire 
little interest, and the thoughts and images, with occasional excep- 
tions, are as fit for any thing similar as for the place where they 
are. In short, Zhe Salamandrine resembles an opera where the 
fable is sufficient and the melodies are pleasing, but where all is over 
as soon as the curtain drops. 

The following passage, descriptive of the close of the wars in 
which Sir Gilbert has been engaged, is a fair specimen of the 
general character of the poem. 

“ The woods and fields are green again, 
It is the month of May; 
The swallow on the cottage-eaves 
Has built her nest of clay, 
And the rooks upon the castle-tower 
Caw merrily all the day. 
“ The spring has followed the winter weary, 
And peace come after a ruthless war; 
The land rejoices, 
And children’s voices 
Welcome their fathers from afar. 
There are smiles of love on many acheek, 
Many a fond wife sobs for gladness, 
And sheds more tears in excess of joy 
‘Than ever she shed in all her sadness. 
“ The wars are over ; the peasants rejoice ; 
Youths and maidens sit under the tree, 
Or dance together 
In sunny weather, 
While the elder people flock to see. 
The rustic pipe makes music simple, 
To guide the fall of their twirling feet, 
And young veins tingle, 
As love-looks mingle, 
And youth and passion their vows repeat.” 
As an example of incident, we may take the readily-detached 
passage of the supernatural appearances at the wedding. 
“ What is the matter with the fire ? 
The sparks come rushing cut ; 
The writhing flames burn pale and blue, 
And twist themselves about; 
And now they sink, now rise again, 
And mount the chimney tall, 
Casting a light 
Of lurid white 
On the rich emblazoned wall. 
‘What is the matter with the lamps 
That hang from the ceiling high ? 
For the flames grow dim and wan and pale, 
And sink as they would die ; 
And now they brighten merrily, 
And a livid radiance throw 
On the fear-pa'e faces of the guests 
That watch them from below. 
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The lustres shake as they would fall, 
And form strange shadows on the wall : 
There seems a spell upon them all. 
“ And still they heard the voice 
Amid the silence swell, 
Singing, ‘ Ob, farewell, love! 
Ob happiness, farewell ! 
For never, never more, 
In Minden shall ye dwell! 
Misery, misery!’ 
“ And, as it died away, 
A gentler voice began 
A more meledious song 
‘Than e’er was heard by man; 
But sad, and faint, and slow, 
The solemn accents fell— 
* Farewell to happiness, 
To love and joy farewell!’ 
For never, never more, 
Shall either as befure 
Around my pathway shine 
To cheer this heart of mine— 
Misery !’ 
“Where can this solemn music be?’ 
Exclaimed each wondering guest ; 
While the bride concealed her pallid face, 
Upon the bridegroom’s breast. 
Bold in the battle-field was he, 
When shafts of death were near; 
But now he trembled as he stood 
With strange unusual fear. 
“Jt was the music of his dream, 
Forgotten long ago, 
That woke such pity in bis soul 
When slumbering in the snow. 
He knew the mournful voice again, 
And thoughts of sorrow and of pain 
Oppressed his spirit and bis brain ; 
And whether it were of earth or heaven, 
His soul was awed, his heart was riven. 
“There was a rnshing sound of winds, 
The doors flew open all; 
And lo! a lady, mild and bright, 
With rustling robes of silvery white, 
Came gliding through the hall. 
“ A golden zone encloscd her waist ; 
She wore a ruby on her breast ; 
And round her brow a chaplet fair, 
Made all of diamonds bright and rare, 
Of which the least conspicuous gem 
Was worth a monarch’s diadem ; 
And a halo followed as she went, 
Most beautiful, most innocent. 
“ She seemed, like Melancholy’s self, 
A living Sorrow as she passed : 
Her face was pale, her step was slow, 
Her modest eyes were downwards cast. 
But who she was, and whence she came, 
And what her lineage or her name, 
Not one of all the guests could tell : 
But Gilbert sighed, and knew her well. 
“°Twas Amethysta’s gentle face, 
Her look serene, her form of grace: 
And much he marvelled to behold 
Her diamond crest, her zone of gold, 
And her step of queenly dignity : 
No cottage-maiden could she be, 
But a peerless dame of high degree. 
“ There was deep silence in the hall; 
You might have heard a feather fall, 
For the guests were wonder- stricken all, 
As the lady, like a monarch proud, 
Glided majestic through the crowd, 
And never raised her eyes so sweet 
Until she came to Gilbert's seat : 
And then she stopped,—the bride, meanwhile, 
Trembling and pale with doubts and fears ; 
And full upon the bridegroom turned 
Her face, all wet with gushing tears, 
And gazed with sad and earnest look. 
The mild reproach he could not brook, 
But turned his guilty eyes away, 
Afraid to move, ashamed to stay. 
“ She laid her hand upon his arm, 
And bowed her gentle head, 
And moveé her lips as if she spoke, 
But never a word she said ; 
Or, if she did, the bride was near, 
And not a whisper could she hear. 
But Gilbert started at her touch, 
And pressed his burning brow ; 
Then rose and met her mournful glance, 
Resolved to bear it now: 
For her image, though he shut his eyes, 
Before his vision stole ; 
And oh, that mild reproachful glance 
It looked into his soul! 
“ But before the guests had time to rise, 
The lady passed away : 
But how she went, and when she went, 
Was nobody could say. 
And the holy man who married the bride 
He knelt him down to pray— 
‘ From sprites and phantoms, heavenly Lord, 
Deliver us alway !’” 

The following quotations, descriptive of a May shower, and of 
the conversation of the guests as they departed from the banquet, 
may be given as examples of the better passages; which, derived 
from observation rather than produced by fancy or copied from 
commonplaces, have more individual character with more general 


truth. 





A MAY SHOWER. 
‘¢ The rain-drops patter on the leaves 
Of the topmost branches small ; 
The fragrance from the moistened grass 
Floats gently over all; 
And the dust emits a perfume sweet, 
Where the dancing rain-drops fall.” 
DEPARTING GUESTS. 
The bridal-guests went sadly forth : 
The men all wondered sore; 
And the women vowed that thing like this 
Was never known before : 
Some said the lady was a witch, 
With her golden zone and diamonds rich ; 
Some thought she was a living maid, 
Whom false Sir Gilbert had betrayed ; 
Some said she was an evil sprite, 
That her very robes were ghastly white ; 
But all agreed, 
In very deed, 
That ’t was a mournful day, 
And that the glory of the house 
Had for ever passed away. 
AND 


PALETHORPE’S SCRIPTURE MONEY, WEIGHT, 


MEASURE. 


In any inquiry into ancient weights, measures, or coins, one prin- 
ciple should always be considered—has the whole or any well- 
detined part of the thing in question come down to us? If it be 
a coin, for example, and we have it entire, or any known proportion 
of it, there can be no difficulty in ascertaining the quantity and 
fineness of the metal it contained; though in this case we must be 
cautious not to jump from the coin of one age to a coin of the same 
denomination in another,—as the English pound sterling, for ex- 
ample, was originally a pound of silver, but it would be a grievous 
error in a future numismatist to reckon it as such in 1842, and one 
it would be impossible to fallinto if he hada shilling or a sovereign 
of Queen Vicror:a. But where an actual remain is wanting, an 
exhibition of the subject will generally present little more than 
conjecture ; ingenious, elaborate, and learned, perhaps, but so far 
worse than useless in results, that unless their uncertain nature be 
stated with more distinctness than learned archeologists readily 
adopt in speaking of their labours, incautious readers will be led 
into the most erroneous views. 

Weight and measure are absolute quantities ; but in coin another 
and a difficult element, that of value, enters into consideration 
before any true comparative view can be exhibited of the relative 
proportion of ancient money to ours. Assuming it to be true that 
a silver Roman denarius is equivalent to about eightpence English, 
a knowledge of this is useful provided its true limitation be borne 
in mind. But if the reader of history consider mere quantities of 
metal, without regard to the quantities of commodities that metal 
could command, every conclusion he draws in the course of his 
reading will be vitiated or false; and, habituated as most of us 
are to measure every thing by our own experience, he will rise 
from a study of ancient history with incorrect notions of ancient 
society. To find the weight and fineness of metal in many 
ancient Greek and most ancient Roman coins, is a thing easily 
done; and this absolute quantity is the first thing to be pre- 
sented in any tables: their ratio to our present English money is 
equally presentable as fixed quantities: but the comparative value 
of gold and silver in ancient times, both with regard to their re- 
lative quantity in the world, (each metal having been much more 
plentiful since the working of the mines of Mexico and Peru,) and 
to the command they gave over the necessaries and luxuries of life, 
is a matter which cannot be told, a matter to which only extensive 
reading and great sagacity could make even an approach, but a 
matter which is yet necessary to be presented as an approximation, 
to save the student from acquiring false ideas. 

It is to be regretted that many writers upon this very important 
subject have been persons less acquainted with things than words. 
The eldest of them were, of course, wanting in the knowledge of po- 
litical economy, necessary to direct their attention to the true points 
of inquiry ; and almost all of them ignorant of practical pecuniary 
affairs, upon that comprehensive scale which is requisite to consider 
them upon true principles. All or nearly all of them have been essen- 
tially men of the cloister: they have brought to bear upon the subject 
admirable industry, wonderful erudition, and a painful and unceasing 
watchfulness carried over a vast field of research, often not greatly 
differing in its character to looking for needles in pottles of hay: 
but they have too often overlooked the one thing needful—the true 
resolution of their starting-point. This is the case in the volume 
before us: every thing is excellently done, except that which is to 
conduct to a true result. The Scriptures have been searched with 
care: every text mentioning weights, measures, or money, has been 
noted and distinctly presented, in six columns, occupying the whole 
of the page; the first column containing a reference to the text, 
the next the original matter—as 600 shekels of silver, the four 
other columns representing the assumed corresponding quantities 
in English money, ‘Troy weight, or long, dry, and liquid measures. 
But here is the pinch—we doubt whether any true basis exists 
from which to make these calculations, as regards any Jewish 
or Asiatic measurements, &c.; we have no doubt that the 
money part of the matter is not truly exhibited in the tables 
before us. An instance will suffice. In the First Book of Chro- 
nicles, chapter xxii. verse 14, David gives Solomon an account 
of the treasures he has prepared for building the ‘Temple ; among 
which are 100,000 talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents of silver. 
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These sums, in the tables before us, are calculated to represent 
888,000.000/. of English money, all accumulated in specie gr bul- 
lion! Now it is only necessary to remind the reader, that the 
total amount of gold and silver coined in Great Britain between 
1790 and 1833 was only about eighty-four millions,*—a great 
part of which was subsequently exported, or melted down to 
be used for other purposes, or to be recoined; that the treasure 
said to be accumulated by David exceeds the capital of our Na- 
tional Debt, and most probably exceeds all the precious metals 
existing at one time in the world, certainly in the shape of coin ; and 
he will be convinced of the utter incredibility of the computation. If 


he add to these facts, that Judea was a country without much foreign | 


commerce, or even exchangeable products of great value—that the 
produce of the mines of Mexico and Peru has largely increased the 


quantity of the precious metals, and that Palestine has always been | 


a cheap country, (a country where a very small quantity of coin 
commands a large quantity of labour or commodities,)—he will 
see that the statement is not a matter for deduction or allowance, 
but that it must be utterly rejected: and the same consequence 
follows throughout the book wherever a talent or any part of a 
talent is in question. The learned Prrpgaux had sense to see 
that there was something wrong in any calculation that could be 
made: there was treasure enough, he remarks,‘ wherewith to 
have built all that temple of solid silver”; and he infers that the 
* talents whereby this sum is reckoned, were another sort of ta- 
lent, of far less value than the Mosaic talent.” There can be no 
doubt of this; but it is equally clear that we know no more of the 
talent of Moses than of the talent of Solomon. It may mean any 
weight a jeweller may please to assign to the candlestick, lamp, 
snuffers, and tray of the table, (Exodus, chap. xxv. verse 31, 39.) 
The sound opinion seems to be, that the Hebrew word rendered 
talent means a “ lump,” and, to us, at least, a very indefinite quan- 
tity : the sounder practice would be to use in translation the iden- 
tical Hebrew word, and let the reader gather from the ccntext 
that a large or small sum is meant as the case may be. 

Although the measures, weights, and coins are the only subjects 
mentioned in the titlepage, (being those, apparently, on which Mr. 
PaLetuorre piques himself,) the volume contains other and better 
matter: tables of the Hebrew fasts and festivals, an account of the 
Masoretic notes, a chronological index of the times from Adam to 
Christ, and a great variety of information connected with the 
Scriptures, as well as an analytical table of references to the Mo- 
saic law, a literary history of the Bible, and an essay on the Mil- 
lennium. Even of the author's more cherished subjects it may be 
said, that if he errs he errs in very learned company: nor in mea- 

«sures is there room for such wide deviations as in money—a He- 
brew span, for example, may not be ten inches, but it is sufficiently 
near to convey a definite idea. 

* PorTer’s Official Tables, Vol. I., No. 15. 


TALES OF THE BRAGANZA; WITH SCENES 


AND SKETCHES. 


Tuts volume takes its first title from the “ Braganza” steamer, in 
which Mr. Ussorne made a trip to Spain, probably on the occasion 
of his visiting the countries which he described in his G'uide to the 
Levant, &c. This part of his book contains a brief and rather com- 
monplace account of the voyage ; which is also made to do duty as 
a kind of framework for the Zules of the Braganza, eight or pine 
passengers telling a story each in turn. The Scenes and Sketches 
of the second title describe two or three adventures in Lisbon 
and Spain, and are wound up by a story of mingled allegory and 
magic.in Egypt. 

Except the silly and word-jingling preface, with some too trivial 
incidents made too much of in the account of the steam-voyage, 
the book is readable and pleasant enough. There is no substantial 
difference between it and the numerous tales which crowd the 
shelves of circulating libraries; but the character of the writer has 
given something of liveliness and variety to its manner. Mr. 
Usporne has more about him than a mere littérateur. With the 
tone of good society, (excepting some very improper personal allu- 
sions, prompted by his political prejudices,) he has a pretty exten- 
sive acquaintance with life, and has much of the adaptability and 
scavoir vivre of an experienced traveller; the spirit of which 
qualities he infuses into his book. He describes a scene or incident 
with force, and he has also some invention; so that he can give a 
sort of reality even to fictitious descriptions. But he wants the art 
of a novelist. Some of his tales are lame and impotent in their 
conclusion, or too slight in their basis to sustain the superstructure. 


“ Martellier, a Legend of the Grave,” is the most elaborate story ; | 


and it is both fluently and powerfully written, with some nicety of 
discrimination in the characters, and in the more human parts; but 
the diablerie and the horrors are exaggerated till they cease to be 
horrible—we look at them with mere curiosity. If Mr. Usnorne 
intends to cultivate fiction, he must select subjects of more pro- 
bability, weight, and interest, as well as study compactness in the 
connexion and consistency in the conduct of his story. Whether 
in fiction or travels, if he consult his reputation as an author, he 
will not throw off any thing which comes uppermost in his mind, 
and publish it because he has written it, or from an itch of printing. 

As far as mere writing is concerned, the Tales exhibit the more 
striking composition, but the sketches more quiet and natural 
pictures of reality. We will take from the latter the description 


THE RONDA-FAIR BULL-FIGHTS. 

The Theatre being filled, and every countenance displaying the most intense 
anxiety, a flourish of trumpets announced the approach of the Governor, who 
entered his box. This was the signal for the commencement; and a military 
band of music immediately struck up. 

The picadores on horseback, half a dozen in number, now entered the ring, 
and advancing to the Governor’s box, made an obeisance, and having received 
their lances wheeled round and made their exit on the opposite side. They 
were mounted on the most wretched-looking animals possible, complete dog- 
horses, with a bandage over their right eye. A flourish of trumpets now made 
the whole theatre resound ; and the doors being thrown open, the procession en- 
tered, consisting of six picadores mounted, followed by the matadores and ban- 
derilleros, who are provided with gay-coloured cloaks or scarfs, to divert the 
attention of the bull after he has made an attack on the picador. As soon, 
therefore, as the bull has made a charge upon the picador, the banderillero runs 
up, and throwing his cloak towards the bull, and shouting at the same time, the 
animal is induced to leave the picador, and makes at his new opponent: who, 
having now succeeded in drawing off the animal, effects his escape by jumping 
| over the area among the spectators. More than once I observed the bull made 
a dash to follow him, and not unfrequently he has been enabled to effect his 
purpose, 

Every thing was now ready. The trumpets flourished a second time; the 
doors flew open; and a fine black bull dashed through at full speed into the area, 
and was greeted by the loud acclamations of the spectators and the waving of 
innumerable handkerchiefs of the fair sex. For a few seconds the animal ap- 
peared lost and stupified at the gay scene before him; but it was only momen- 
tarily, for, wheeling round, and perceiving the first picador, he made a furious 
charge on man and horse; and was dexterously received on the point of the 
Jance. Bellowing with pain and fury, the bull turned aside and bounded once 
more into the middie of the area. The second picador now advanced for the 
purpose of attracting the notice of the animal; but, rather to our astonishment, 
in another instant we saw both horse and rider sprawling in the dust. In the 
meanwhile, the banderilleros sprang forward like lightning to his assistance; 
and, drawing off the bull tothe opposite side by waving their gay cloaks in front 
of him, the picador was enabled to make his escape without having received any 
particular injury. The bull in the meanwhile was venting his rage upon the 
unfortunate horse, which received so severe a wound as to survive it but a few 
minutes. 

The bull now galloped wildly round the arena; and was not long in making 
his attack upon the third picador, with such strength and fury that both horse 
and man were lifted from the ground. The poor horse, after staggering for 
some distance with his bowels protruding, fell dead, and was dragged out. 
* Viva torro! viva!” resounded from all sides. ‘The bull certainly was game 
to the backbone. Every horse had suffered from the attacks of the furious 
animal. It was not sufficient for their bodics to be ripped up and their insides 
exposed: as long as they could be kept on their legs, the picadors on their 
backs kept urging them, bleeding and exhausted, round the arena to make a 
fresh attack ; until, in some instances, the bowels, hanging down and draggin, 
upon the ground, were actually trampled upon and torn out by the tortur 
animal; when it fell down and expired. 

The dead and wounded horses being dragged out on a kind of carriage drawn 
by three mules, the trumpets again sounded, and the banderilleros hastened to 
attack the bull with sharp-pointed darts, barbed at one end: each hurled his 
dart with so true an aim that the creature’s back was literally covered with 
them ; when, mad with pain, it galloped after each of its persecutors in succes- 
sion; who saved themselves from his rage by vaulting over the barrier among 
the spectators. 

The third and final scene was now about to commence, concluding with the 
death of the bull. All eyes were now fixed on the matador, whose name was 
Montez; he was considered the first matador in Spain, and had come pur- 
posely from Madrid to be present. He was most picturesquely dressed. On 
his head he wore a short black cap, his jacket was of light blue silk richly em~ 
broidered with silver, with a rose-coloured satin-worked waistenat ; his breeches 
were also of light blue silk, richly worked in silver at the knees, with white 
silk stockings and blue morocco shoes. In his left hand he carried a small 
crimson scarf or cloak, and in the other a straight sword, about four feet in 
length. 

Having approached within six feet of the bull, he held out his flag, conceal- 
ing under it his sword. The animal made a rush towards him, and received 
the sword between the horns up to the hilt. The bull staggered for a minute, 
and dropped lifeless in the arena. The matador, now drawing out his sword, 
made a low bow, and retircd amidst the most deafening plaudits of the spec- 
tators. 

Eight bulls, the extreme number upon these occasions, having been brought 
in and tortured as I have just described, and at least twenty horses killed or 
dangerously wounded, the exhibition for the day was over; and the spectators 
departed, one and all highly delighted with their afternoon’s amusement, but 
looking forward to a similar gratification on the ensuing day. 

BURLESQUES OF THE BULL-FIGHT. 

The second day of the bull-fights was but a repetition of the first, with this 
difference: a young Spanish girl having been much pestered with the flaming 
speeches and passionate looks of her lover, a tailor of most diminutive size, de- 
clared she would have nothing more to say to him unless he showed his cou- 
rage in the arena, and proved himself, at all events for the day, a matador 
equal in coolness and bravery to his rival Montez. 

The little tailor was sorely perplexed what to do: he did not wish to lose his 
mistress, but he was still more loath to lose his life. Love and vanity at length 
got the better of his cooler judgment. In a state three parts bordering on in- 
toxication, our little hero entered the arena. His heart was big within him; 
the fatal moment was arrived when he was to encounter the furious bull. 

All eyes were anxiously fixed upon him: the flag and the sword were in his 
| hands: the bull rushed towards him; and before he could strike the fatal blow 
| which was to establish his character as a matador, the enraged animal, making 
a sudden bound, caught him by the horns, and dashed him over the barrier 
among the spectators. Whether the little tailor was killed by the fall, I was 
| not able to ascertain; but that he was severely injured, and never likely to 
| figure a second time in the character of a matador, I have little or no doubt. 
| The third day was the most amusing of the three. A number of women 
| were dressed up as picadors, &c., and attacked with blunt lances a parcel of 











| young heifers. Two or three experienced banderilleros were in the arena to 
prevent any accidents: there was a great deal of romping and laughing, and a 

| number of excellent jests made on the occasion, which | was not near enough 
to catch the sense of. Several of the women were tossed, and caught in the 

arms of the banderilleros ; but as the horns were cased with leather and padded 

| round with soft wool, neither horse nor rider, in this day’s amusement, received 
any injury. 


THE ARMORIE OF ENGLAND, AND IRELAND. 


Ir the number and variety of works that have been recently pub- 
lished on the Peerage, Baronets, Knights, and other Dignitaries, 


SCOTLAND, 


of a bull-fight—a thing often described, but containing in Mr. | and on Precedency, Honours, and Heraldry, be a criterion of pub- 
Usnorne’s narrative touches of added horror followed by burlesque. | lic taste, it must be inferred that the love of aristocratic distinc- 
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tions, and the interest felt by that part of the community which 
knows little of Lords besides their names, so far from being on the 
decline, has rather increased among us. 

Few, comparatively speaking, as are the associates or friends of 
the aristocracy, nearly every one is, or believes himself, possessed 
of a “ coat of arms”; and where all pretension to that distinc- 
tion by hereditary right is hopeless, an application for a “ new 
coat,” so admirably ridiculed by M. Sue in his late work of Ma- 
thilde, is rarely unsuccessful. In the days of Cuarves the Second, 
ALEXANDER Brome said, that 

“ The herald gives Arms, not for merit but store ; 

Gives Coats unto such as did sell coats before; 

If their pockets be lin’d but with argent and or:” 
and it is on the arms then given that many families now plume 
themselves. But there must be a founder of all noble families ; 
and it is fortunate when the ambition of the nouveau riche finds so 
harmless a vent, and even more so when the humble merits of the 
ancestor have been imitated, if not excelled, by his descendants. 

Presuming, and we have no doubt safely, on the prevailing taste, 
the Messrs. Burke have been induced to give us, under the quaint, 
but not inappropriate title of “The Armorie” of the Three King- 
doms, the best and most comprehensive collection of Arms of Bri- 
tish, Scottish, and Irish families, yet compiled. Though there 
were already several works of this kind, by Epmonpson, Nis- 
BETT, Ropson, Berry, &c., and though each compiler, while he 
availed himself of the labours of his predecessors, added more or 
less from his own stores, none of those books are equal either in 
extent or currectness to the Messrs. Burkes’ Armorie, notwith- 
standing they are all of far greater bulk and much higher price. 
The editors fairly acknowledge that they have drawn largely from 
similar compilations: they say—‘*The authors of the General 
Armorie have built in like manner upon other men’s foundations” ; 
but, they add, with a striking flight of fancy, “‘they have done so 
that the structure they were about to raise might rest upon solidity 
and strength—that being assured of the groundwork, they might 
advance with greater confidence to the battlement ”! 

In alphabetical order is the blazon or description of the Arms of 
many thousand families, often also with that of their crests, and of 
their supporters if they possess them. Sometimes is added the 
name and station of the present representative, witha slight notice 
of his pedigree ; the latter being usually taken from the Messrs. 
Burkes’ Commoners of Great Britain—a work which, with all its 
occasional absurdities, is extremely useful. Prefixed to this general 
Dictionary of Arms, is an essay on Heraldry; containing nothing 
new, and remarkable only for its inflated and bombastic style. ‘The 
wood-cuts illustrating the various terms of the science are very 
neatly and correctly executed; as are also the Arms of the several 
Sovereigns of England, and the apocryphal Coats of the Royal 
Tribes of Wales. 

On glancing the eye over these closely-printed pages, two things 
did at first greatly surprise us,—the immense number of English 
families to whom arms are attributed, and the infinite variety of 
the charges. Many of those families are, however, extinct in the 
male line, and their arms are only now borne as “ quarterings” by 
persons whose ancestors married the heiresses: and the wonder 
that the heralds could have devised such a variety of coats disap- 
peared, when we remembered that every thing in animate or inani- 
mate nature is at their command; that when these fail, they have 
drawn on fable and imagination for monsters—dragons, wyverns, 
salamanders, harpies, cockatrices, &c.; that when “called from the 
vasty deep,” Mermaids and Mermen, Tritons and Neptunes, an- 
swer their summons; that not only do they clothe animals in co- 
lours and forms which, if any such existed, would double the revenue 
of the Zoological Gardens, but that they add or subtract a head 
or a tail ad libitum; that a difference in the colour of the shield or 
charge, and a combination with any other bearing or ordinary forms 
a distinct coat ; in a word, that all the eye of man has seen or 
the mind of man conceived may be placed in an heraldic kaleido- 
scope, and any combination selected for “ a coat of arms.” 

Although the Messrs. Burke have produced a most useful, and 
of its kind the best book, their labours are still incomplete. Like a 
dictionary of a language which has two divisions—* English and 
Latin,” ‘ Latin and English”—the Armorie merely tells half of 
what is required. It informs us (perhaps in common with previous 
compilations) what are the arms of Hantey, Hanmer, JowirT, 
Kempr, &c.; but it does not enable us to ascertain to whom any 
particular coat belongs,—an object which is almost as constantly 
required as is the coat of any particular family. For example, a 
seal or a carriage, which it is wished to identify with its owner, 
may show “a blue shield with six stars,” but it may be necessary, 
probably, to read through the Armorie (a task not more agreeable 
than a careful perusal of an octavo Johnson’s Dictionary would 
prove) before the fact could be discovered. The Armorie requires 
the heraldic desideratum—for it has never yet been properly com- 
piled—called an “ Ordinary,” or complete classification of the dif- 
ferent bearings or charges; to which a supplement should be 
added, of some, at least, of the numerous arms which, notwith- 
standing the editors’ industry and research, are omitted in this 
volume. : 


FINE ARTS. 
DOUGLAS MORISON’S SKETCHES OF HADDON. 
Happon Hatt, one of the most picturesque examples of the old English 
castellated mansions, and remarkable as being in a complete and un- 
altered state, has been made the subject of a volume of sketches, twenty- 
« six in number, lithographed in the tinted style by Mr. Doucias Monrt- 





son from his own drawings. Mr. Morison is a young artist, who comes 
before the public for the first time on this occasion, and puts forth claims 
to notice of no ordinary kind. Haddon well deserved a graphic me- 
mento of its architectural features, and their effect when seen in con- 
junction with the surrounding landscape; and Mr. Morison seems to 
have left no striking point of view or picturesque nook and corner of 
the interior and exterior undelineated ; he has sketched them con amore, 
with spirit and freedom, The most meritorious characteristics of these 
views are their great breadth of light and shade and the sunny bright- 
ness of the effects: the old building is illumined by the rays glancing 
across its turrets and oriel windows, and streaming into its vacant 
apartments ; the crumbling stones bask in the sunshine that gilds their 
decay, shedding brilliant gleams as of the departed glories of the place 
revisiting the scene. ‘The shadows are beautifully transparent, and have 
a silvery gray tone that is very agreeable; but the slightness of the 
sketches, and the vignette form of them together give an unsubstantiab 
and visionary aspect to the views: to the eye of fancy the venerable 
pile seems to rise like the apparition of a baseless fabric “ revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon,” for some of the plates have quite a moonlit 
effect. This peculiarity is not objectionable in the present instance, 
being in accordance with the air of antiquity, solitude, and desertion 
that pervades Haddon; but this, as well as a certain monotony of effect 
and mannerism of style, are things to be avoided in future. The pen- 
cilling of the foliage, in particular, is faulty; the trees looking like 
hears of tangled weeds. The perspective of the building is masterly ; 
and the leading points of the architecture are brought out with sharp- 
ness and precision, yet at the same time indicating the age of the build- 
ing. Inthe introduction of figures and furniture in the interiors, Mr. 
Morison is not so happy as Mr. Nasu has been in his Mansions of 
Englund. The forms look vague and unreal, as it were phantoms 
wandering through the tenantless rooms and forsaken gardens. It 
would have been better, we think, to have left them out altogether, and 
represented the place as it appears to the visiter, lone, silent, and empty. 
Some letterpress description, or account of Haddon, is a desideratum 
which might easily be supplied: without it the work is incomplete, and 
loses much of its interest to all but those who are familiar with the 
family history of the founder and subsequent possessors. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 5th June, at the Government-house, Barbados, Lady Grey, of a still-bo 
child. 

Ou the 2d July, at the Lodge, Great Malvern, the Lady of James ArcHiBatp Camr- 
BELL, Esq., of Juverawe, North Britain, of a son. 

Ou the 8th, at Grizedale, Ambleside, the Lady of Montaocve Atns.iz, 
Bengal Civil Service, of a son. 

Ou the 8th, at Southam House, the seat of Lord Ellenborough, the Hon. Mrs. Henny 
Spencer Law, of a daughter. 

Ou the 9th, the Lady of the Rev. Wirttam Varentine, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Thomas's, Stepney, of a daughter, 

On the 10th, at Shabden, Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. St. Crate, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, iu Charterhouse Square, the Lady of the Rey. Wiit1am Goong, Rector 
of St. Antholin, of a son. 

On the lzth, at Leeds Castle, Maidstone, the Lady of Cuartes WykenamM Martin; 
M.P., ofas n. 

On the 13th, at Gransdon Vicarage, 
EF Revexick Le Gaice, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 5th May, at the Cathedral, Calcutta, Captain Warrer Stiriina OMMANNEY, 
of the Second Regiment of Madras Cavalry, third surviving son of the late Sir Francis 
M. Ommanney, to Marianne, second daughter of the late Captaiu Morton, of the 
Bengal Engiveers. 

On the 22d June, at Bisley, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Isaac Wiiurams, Fellow and. 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, to Carottne, daughter of the late Arthur Champer- 
nowne, Esq., of Dartington, Devonshire. 

On the 25th, at the Cathedral, Ripou, Avsurorp Georce Perrse, Esq., youngest 
son of R. W. C. Peirse, Esq., to Mantanne Emma, only surviving daughter of the late 
J. C. Brooke, Esq., of Littlethorp, near Ripon, 

On the 28th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, James Lupoater, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple and of Sydenham, Barrister-at-law, to Caartorre Exiza, daughter of Edmund 
Turner, Esq., M.P., of Truro. 

On the 7th July, at Tiverton, Devon, the Rev. Eowarp Artuur Dayman, Rector of 
Shillingstone, Dorset, Fellow and late Sub Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, to ELLEN 
Marr, eldest daughter of William Dansford, Esq., of Ashley Court, Tiverton. 

On the 12th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. Freperick Wititam CutLp- 
Vintters, third son of the Earl of Jersey, to the Right Hon, Lady Extzabera pe Reeve 
Ginkte, daughter of the late and sister of the preseat Earl of Athlone, 

On the 12th, Tuomas Hume, Esq., M.D., of University College, Oxford, and Brent: 
end, Hanwell, Middlesex, to Exiza Ann, daughter of the late Thomas Stevens, Esq., 
of Blackheath Park, Kent. 

Ou the 12th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Ropert Picot, Esq., nephew of the 
late Sir George Pigot, Bart, to Harrtet Maroarer, youngest daughter of the late 
Lieutenant-General Cheney. 

Outhe 12th, at St. George’s Church, Sir Jonn Camppetn, K.C.T.S., to Harriet 
Manta, Widow of Major-General Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B. 

On the 12th, at Ingatestone Church, the Rev. Horace Roserts, M.A., of Magdelene 
College, Cambridge, and Curate of Halstead, Essex, to Mary Evizapetu, second sur- 
viving daughter of the Rev. Joha Lewis, Rector of Ingatestone and Riveahall, Essex. 

On the 12th, at Eaton Town, Bedfordshire, the Rev. Samuvet Kine Wesster, to Maria, 
third daughter of the late Rev. Herbert Randolph, Rector of Leteombe Basset, Berk - 
shire. 

Ou the 12th, at Bryanston Square, Sir Henry Hervey Bavce, Bart., of Down Hill, 
Londonde.ry, to MAry Ann, only daughter of Sir Juckes Granville Juckes Clifton, 
Bart., of Clifton Hall. Nottinghamshire, and Trelydan Hall, Montgomeryshire. 

On the 14th, at St. George’s, Hauover Square, Joun Lona, Esq., of Marwell Hal!, 
Hants, late of the Tenth Hussars, and third son of Walter Long, Esq., of Preshaw, 
Hants, to Georarana Frances, eldest daughter of Sir Simeon Stuart, B urt. 

DEATHS 

In January last, in the disastrous retreat from Cabul, Lieut. Epwarp Donatp 
Vansenen, of the Thirty-seventh Regiment Bengal Native Lofantry, youugest son of the 
late Brigadier Vanseuen, of the Bengal Army; in his 21st year. 

In March last, at Ghuzaee, Lieut. Lumspen, Twenty-seventh Native Infantry, sou of 
the late Colonel Lumsden, of the Bengal service; and at the same time, Rosamonp 
Harriet, his Wife, daughter of the Rev. D. IH. Deane, of Leamington. It appears by 
private letters that they were in their quarters with the Company to wh.ch Lieut.. 
Lumsden belonged, when they were suddenly attacked by the Ghazees, aud fell with the 
rest of that company. 

Oa the 26th June, at Petersham, Mrs. Ex1zaBeTa Watpo.e; in her 84th year. 

On the 27th, at Hughenden House, Sir WitntaAm Lawrence Youna, Bart., M.P. for 
Buckinghamshire. 

On the 3d July, at Balgay House, near Dundee, Mrs. Eowarp Baxter. 

On the 4th, at Badgiuton, Gloucestershire, in the residence of his brother, the Rev. 
Johu Lewis Bythesea, Rector of Badginton and Leigh Delamere, aud formerly of 
Week House, Wilts, Eomunp Byruesea, Esq., of Shirley Hall, near Southampton ; in. 
his 74th year. a} 

On the 7th, at Totten, near Southampton, Captain Starr Woop; in his 83d year. 

On the 8th, at St. Anne's Hill, Chertsey, Mrs. Fox, Widow of the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox; iu her 97th year. 

On the 9th, suddenly, at Kingsdale, Fife, Mrs. Bavttnear. ‘ 

Ou the 10th, at Southampton, Lady Burien, the Wife of Rear-Admiral Sir Charles 
Bullen, K.C.B., K.C.H.,; in her 72d year. ’ a 

On the Lith, at the Lodge, Great Malvern, Jane Avausta, Wife of James Archibald 
Campbell, Esq.. of Iuverawe, Norh Britaiu. 
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On the 13th, at his residence, Kemp Town, Brighton, Sir Ropert Wicmor, Bart., of 
Chaddesdeu, in the county of Derby; in his78 h year. ’ 

At Longcroft's, Stafford, Maroaret, Relict of the Rev. Joan Anpen, and only child 
of Rear-Admiral Hamar ; in her 89.h year. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrict oF Orpnance, July 8.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Capt. Vincent J. 
Biscoe to be Capt. vice Mackenzie, retired on full-pay; First Lieut. H. James to be 
Second Capt. vice Biseve; Second Lieut. the Hou. H. F. Keane to be First Lieut. 
vice James. 





= 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE 
Tuesday, July 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Wheelwright and Randall, Finsbury Square, surgeons— Moore and Allnatt, Wimborne 
Minster, Dorsetshire, attornies—Mitchell and Bolland, Middleton, Lancashire, engi 
neers—W. and G. B. Hamond, grocers Farrell and Grimmer, Great Ormond Street, 
Queen Square, tailors— Williams and Champion, Friday Street, wholesale fur-mannfac- 
turers—W. Cowdell, senior, and W. Cowdell junior, Hinckley, Leicestershire, attornies 
—Evans and Duff, Stockbridge, Sonthampton, carpenters— Calley aud Lingham, Bir- 

ingh button facturers—Towv and Co. Ardwick, Lancashire, dyers ; as far as 
zegards Town, Crabtree, aud Smith— Bolton and Miller, Albany Street, Regent's Park, 
corn-dealers — Wray and Greaves, Leeds fruit-merchants— Daly and Co. Upper Thames 
Street, iron merchants—G. and W. Giles, Birmingham, engine turuers—Boyle and 
Easthope, Ludgate Hill, cabinet makers—R. and C. Ratsey, West Cowes, Hampshire, 
sail-makers. INSOLVENTS. 

Jerrreys, Harry Conzms, Much Wenlock, Shropshire, miller, July 12. 

Munpay, Tuomas Henny, Fere Strect, Cripplegate, bookseller, July 7 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Heywoop, Henry, Basinghall S reet, London, warehouseman. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Barzour, Davin, and Norats, Joun, Liverpool, soap-boilers, to surrender July 23, 
Aug. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inn; and Mr. Booker, Liverpool. 

Croc, Joun, Manchester, riband manufacturer, July 26, Aug. 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Bagshaw and Steveuson, Manchester. 

Durtacuer, Lewis. Old Burlington Street, picture-dealer, July 26, Aug. 23: soli- 
citor, Mr. Walford, Grafton Street, Bound Street; oltcial assignee, Mr. Edwards, 
Frederick's Place. 

Enpicorr, THomas, Bath, innkeeper, July 28, Aug. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Jones aud 
Blaxton, Crosby Square; and Mr. Hellings, Bath, 

Evans, James, Darwen, iron-founder, July 25, Aug. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Jolson 
and Co. Temple; and Mr. Blair, Manchester. 

Fisner, James, Chorltou-upon-Medlock, draper, July 20, Aug. 23; solicitors, Mr. 
Appleby, Aldermanbury; and Mr. Oliver, Manchester. 

Harrison, Georct Henry, Moorgate Street, merchant, July 22, Aug. 23: solicitor, 
Mr. Boxer, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane, 

Humpureys, Peter, Cholmondely, builder, July 30, Aug. 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Harper aud Jones, Whitchurch; and Messrs. Vincent and Sherwood, Temple. 

Jackson, Samvet, Neweastle upon-Tyne, picture-dealer, Aug. 4, 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Jones and Cook, Gray's Inn, 

Messiter, Enwarp STerHeNs aud Frepericx, Malmesbury, tailors, Ang. 1, 26: so- 
licitors, Millard and Adams, Cordwainers’ Hall; and Mr. Chubb, Malmesbury. 

Parr, Wituiam, Smallthorn, Staffordshire, shopkeeper, July £6, Aug. 23: solicitors, 
Mr. Wolston, Furnival’s Inn; aud Messrs. J. and W. Ward, Burslem. 

Witiiams, Kicuarp, Alvington, Gloucestershire, farmer, July 27. Aug. 23: solici- 
tors, Blower and Vizard, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and James and Sov, Newaham, 
DIVIDENDS. 

















Aug. 4, Parker and Co. Birchin Lane, merchants—Ang. 4, Henu. Holborn, hatter— | 


Sept. 6, Porter, Honiton, victualler— Aug. 4, Heward, Bridlington Quay, timber-mer- 
-chant—Aug. 5, J. and T. Turner, New Mill, Yorkshire, elcthicrs, 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 2. 

Holland, Manchester, calico-manufacturer— Barnes, Shincliffe, Durham, fire brick- 
manufactuer—Hare, Corby, Lincolnshire, liquor-merchant--Byng. Old Windsor, en- 
xiveer—Telfer, Praed Street, Paddington, smith— Briggs, Blackburn, cutton-spinner— 
Cartwright and Co. Wigan, cotton spinners—Hayward, Milverton, Warwickshire, 
miller—Ball, Paternoster Row, bookseller—Hill and Wackertarth, Leadenhall Street, 
insurance agents—Dykes, Broad Street, St. Giles’s, stationer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Moraison, Joun, Glasgow, bookseller July 15, Aug. 12. 


Friday, July 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Colbatch and Co, Brighton, wine-merchants—Chappell and Hodges, Seymour Street, 
Euston Square, livendrapers—Herbert and Watkins, Bristol, cheesemongers— Lowden 
and Clapham, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants— Downes and Co, Laurence Pountney 
‘Lane, tea dealers— Mansford and Barter, Bath, surgeons— Rock and Baxter, Rathb ve 
Place, coach-buitders— Allen aud Co, Manchester, merchants ; as far as regards Jona- 
than Allen—J., W., and J. Lockwood, Sheffield, file-manufacturers ; as fay as regards 
J. Lockwood senior—B., J., and T. Drewry, Nottingham, joiners —Harvey and Chick, 
Sidmouth, maltsters—Greenshields and Co, Liverpool, merchauts—Warburg and 
Dieseldorff, Little Tower Street, merchants—Wood and Co. Mark Lane, hop mer- 
chants; as far as regards Sir M. Wood—J. and B. Gibbous, Brierley I Staffurd- 
shire, iron-masters—J. and A. Hodgkinson, Chorley, corn dealers--M* Nicholl and 
Tinker, Liverpool, engineers—Horton and Turner, Stafford, boot mauufacturers—S. 
and B. Thompson, Brewer Street, wax-chandlers—Marston avd Co. Liverpool; as far 
as regards J. F. Marston—Bleaden and Choules, Southend, hotel-keepers—F. aud J. 
Floyd, Greenwich, farmers—Hook and Cole, Westbury-upon-Severn, carpenters —Be- 
tenson and Rundle, St. German’s, Cornwall, lime burners—Underwood and Halls, 

‘Colchester, linendrapers—Adshead and Scott, Manchester, hosiers—Hardy and Bar- 
ker, Mauchester, curriers— Bramab and Co. Harbone, Birmingham, engineers—Her- 
rou and Emery, Lad Lane, wareliousemen—Williams and Co. Plymouth, spirit dealers 
—Rotton and Scholefield, Birmingham, brassfounders. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Gray, Henry Triuary, Commercial Road East, ropemaker, July 14. 

Joniirre, Wititam Leran, Portsea, grocer, July 14. ’ 

Sawarp, WintiaM, St. Leonard's, near Boulogne, corn-merchant, Jaly 15. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 
Wane, Josrru, Rugby, currier. 
Wacker, Deane SAMUEL, Great St. Helen's, India rubber-mauufacturer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bower, ALexanveR, Basford, Staffordshire, banker, to surrender Aug. 10, 26: soli- 
citi rs, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; aud Messrs. Higson and Son, Manchester. 

Braysnaw, Cuaistoruer, Great Castle Street, Regent Street, tailor, July 22, Aug. 26: 
solicitors, Rutter and Trotter, Ely Place; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchiu Lane. 

Downine, Wint.1aM, Sheffield, draper, July 29, Auz.26; solicitors, Mr. Wi'son, South- 
ampton Street, Bloomsbury Square; and Messrs. Wilson and Younge, or Mr. Pierson, 
Sheffield. 

Fretcuer, Wintram, Birmingham, oilman, July 26, Aug. 26; solicitors, Messrs. 
Austen and Hebson, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Reeco, Birmingham. 

Green, Eomuno Francis, Leadenhall Street, merchant, July £6, Aug, 26: solicitor, 
Mr. Borradaile, King’s Arms Yard; official assignee, Mr. Turquand Copthall Buildings. 

Jackson, JouN Hanrorp, Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, grocer, July 25, Aug. 26: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Campbell and Witty, Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Fox, Nottingham. 

Leptaxp, Tuomas, Cirencester, movey-scris eer, July 25, Aug. 26; solicitors, Messrs. 
Jones aud Co. John Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. Mallins, Cirencester. 

Mitts, WintiaM, Cotterham, Surrey, inuholder, July 26, Aug. 6: soliciters. Messrs. 
Dyne, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Messrs. Drummond and Suns, Croydon; official as- 
signee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 5 

Moss, Evwanp, Liverpool, draper, July 28, Aug. 26: solicitors, Messrs. Milne and 
Co. Temple; and Mr. Winstanley, Manchester. 

Parmer, Jonn Weston, Old Buckenham, Norfolk, grocer, July 23, Aug. 
tors, Mr. Storey, Gray's Inn; and Mr. Fillett, Norwich. i ig 

Rogers, Epwarp, Great Witley, Worcestershire, surgeon, July 30, Aug. 26: solici- 
tors, Mr. Benbow, Lincoln's Inn; and Messrs. Wormall aud Prichard, Stourport. 

Watson, George Henry, Bayswater, apothecary, July 21, Aug. 26; solicitors, Messrs. 
Watson and Broughton, Falcon Square; official assiguee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall 
Buildings. DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 6, Bryant, Stamford Hill, coal-merchant— Aug. 6, Speechley, Fenchurch Street, 
commission agent—Aug. 6, Webb, Knightsbridge Terrace, wine-merchant—Aug. 8, 
Gibb, Alnwick, currier—Aug. 22, Heywood, Heaton Norris, cottou-spinner—Aug. 8, 
Martin, Beccles, carpenter—Aug. 5, J. and H. Noble, Brighouse, Yorkshire, cloth- 








26: solici- 


rope-maker— Aug. 9, Wilson, Lindley, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer—Aug. 12, Brooke, 
Leeds. grocer—Aug. 9, Price, Shrewsbury, banker— Ang. 8, Willett and Co. Thetford, 
bankers —Aug. 9, H. and R. Hildyard, Brig. Lincolnshire, wine-merchants— Aug. 11, 
Ellict, Derby, currier - Aug. 12, Lorymer, Bristol, brewer. 
CERTIFICATES 
T» be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befire Aug. 5. 

May, Newport, Isle of Wight. mercer—Hopkins, Worcester, currier—Horsnail, 
Dover, carpenter—Darbyshire, Manchester, calico printer—Whitehead, Leamington 
Priors, cattle-salesman — Proctor and Appleby, Longport, common-brewers—A. and J. 
Phillips, Whitechapel Road, window glass cutters — Bower, Wilmslow, Cheshire, cut- 
ton-spinner—Rogers, Hoxton, linendraper -Styan, Great Tower Street, tea broker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Boustr, Anprew, St. Andrews, writer, July 22, Aug. 19. 

Epear, Jacop Dixon, Castle Douglas, merchant, July 21, Ang. 12. 

Emstie, ALEXANDER, Edinburgh, tavern-keeper, July 21, Aug. 18. 

Fraser, Joun, Glasgow, bookseller, July 19, Ang. 9. 

Minrar, Joun and Anprew, Edinburgh, bone dust-manufacturers, July 20, Aug. 18. 

Mone, Davin, and Lams, Joun, Glasgow, builders, July 31, Aug. 18. 

Rag, Jonx, Whitburn, ivnkeeper, July 20, Ang. 10. 

Watuiace, James, Glasgow, mauufacturers, July 21, Aug. 11, 


~,s PRICES CURRENT. — 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 







































































































finishers—Aug. 13, Jackson, Leeds, woollen cloth-merchant—Aug, 8, Cook, Liverpool, 



















| Saturday| Monday .| Tuesday.) Wednes.; Thurs. \ Friday. 
3 per Cent. Consols ......6- Ilzexd.} 91k 91 91k 903 904 
Ditto for Account... ... 9i¢ exd 914 ot 91 903 903 
3 per Cents. Reduced...... 914 914 91+ 9t Mt 
34 per Ceuts Reduced.... 1004 lov} 100s 1v0 1005 
New 3¢ per Ceuts.......- | 99% 994 933 99+ 934 
Long Annuities........ 12¢ 12 12 12 12 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. | 167 | 166% | 166 165 166+ 
In-lia Stock, 10}......6.- | —— | — press 249} 249 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem | 46 pm. 46 | 43 438 46 48 
India Bouds, 3} per cent..... | 26 pm. 26 26 2 é 26 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct. Mexican ...cceseee-e.-0 Pe Ct.) 36h 
Arkansas (1863)...... 56 — ae Ditto (Deferred)..... = 9 
Austrian .....- 5. — — Michigau.....+0-..- — — 
Belgian.... — — Mississippi (Sterling -\i— 
Brazilian... —|— I] Neapolitan ...e.eee- -i i —_— 
Buenos Ayres -- — | New York (1955).... _ 93 
Cab ocacccoane wen ~ 7a ONids..0<+4 _ 75 
Chiliau ....-seeseee _— ee | Peunsyly — — 
Columbian of 1824.. — 21) |, Peruvian _ 17 
Dawish . 2... — — Portuguese 1} 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 51 Ditto... - ones 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — | ivle | Ditto (New) 324 
Frouch ..cccseseereere: 3 —— || Rass . - 
Ditto ..... eesccccceeseed —= | 119i. 50c;/) Spanish... oe ; 2 
Indiana (Sterling) ......5 — — | Ditto (Passive)..... 4 
Illinois Kaneda seuae = — Ditto (Deferred) ... 9 
Kentucky ......+66 _ — Seuth Carolina ..... aad 
Louisiana (Sterling —_ 62 Tennessee. ...e.eee- -—- 
Maryland .....0+-e00. _ = United States Bank . 0} 
Massachussetts (Sterlit _ — § Virgin _—-- 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mixes— Banks — 
PNANOBes coo ccaee. Taccn tenes — A Cn Ere ee 
Brazilian Imperial.... ...0.-; —— British North American... € 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) .... — Colonial ...... sececsecees| 
British Frit... <0c06.06- cnet — London and We \ 
Cata Branca ...+. —- Lond n Joint Stock... 
Candouza .....-- ° fo — National of Ireland 
Cobre Copper ..e.eeeeceeeeee 33 National Provineial....... , 
Rarnways—- | Provineial of Ireland......... 
Cheltenham and Great Western — | Union of Australia........ : 
Fastern Counties ....... eceun 8; Uniou of London ............ 
Grand Jauction .....eee eee _— Docks — 
Great Western... ...... . 86 East and West India... ..... l04¢exd 
Liverpoo] and Manchester ....) —~— London ..... ee 82 
London and Brighton .......- 34t |, St. Katherine... 9) exd. 
London and Blackwall....... 9 MIscéeLiANEOUs — | 
London and Greeuwich.......! 53 Australian Agricultural. ...... 30 
London and Birmingham.. 173. | ~—s“iBritish American Land... — 
London aud Croydou .....--- 7 Cana ss-ccccsceas dKdee —_—- 
Manche-ter and Leeds ......-| 73 General Steam. ° — 
Midland Counties ...... 69 New Zealand........ i — 
North Midland........ 6) | Royal Mail Steam ........0... —— 
South eastern and Dover ..... ys South Australian. ... ‘ _ 
South-westerm.e....... AEE 6L Van Diemen’s Land... ‘ 5 
BULLION. METALS, 
Gold, Fore‘gn in Bars.....peroz. 31.17%. 9d. Copper, British Cakes..per ten C01. 0s.to 0 * 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars.,.. 0 © 0 lon, British Bars ....c.eee008 810 Om @ 9 
Mexican Dollars.....c0ee e coccee O 4 BE | Lend, British Piz ....0. { 
Silver in Bars, Stardard ........ © 5 0 Steel, English... 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 15th. 







Ss. 8. 
Wheat, Red New 52 to 56 | 
| 6 






Fine 2... 27 «2% 


FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Week, 


° Fine... 
Old ...e+ceee. 68 ..70' Peas, Hog. 


AVERAGE PRICES 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of E 





OF CORN. DUTY ON 
1 














gland and Wales. 
Wheat ....06. 648. ld { Rye......0000. S28. 7. | Wheat....... 8s Od seo 108,64, 
Batley 27 «| Beans. a3 | 9 0 a ee 
Oalticccoccscue 8 3 | Peas., 4 6 0 coecccce 8 © 





FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
per sack 52s. to 57s. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 134. €d. per doz. 
.4 — i2 Carlow, 41. 8a. to 41 10s. percwt. 


Town-made 
Seconds... 
































Essex and §$ ~43 — 42 BACON, Small New, per ewt 428 to 5%, 

Norfolk and ~43 -- 45 EE hire - 568.to wos, 
BRAN... e 03. to Os, Derby Plain. 44s. to 634, 
POLLAR ne cocases. Of. te Gee DAMS, FOr ccccevtcuceese s.to Hie, 
BREAD, 84, to ®}d. the 4lb. Loaf, EGGS, Frencl 120 44. 6d. to cs. 64, 





"HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
























CUMBERLAXD, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITRCUAPEL,. 
Hay, Good .cecccsecceeee 954.26 IOS, cece C3 958.0. BN9.00 939. cove O%.0- Ov 
Inferior 70 .. 84 0 0 
New.. «Oo .. 680 6 
Clover..ccce 110 ., 120 69 .. 108 
Straw, Wheat .. 2 oO euses 24 a 
HOPS. 
Kent Pockets ....cccceceee . to 130s, York Reds..... 
Choice Ditto , 0 — 160 Ware... 
Sussex Pocket — 1:0 Middlins 
—126 | Chats, 


Superfine Ditt 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef ..cccsccceee 28. 4d to 3s, 6d, tu 43, 2d. 4s, 01 io 48, Ody 
Mu! S .c4' Se ve 3 4 a @.6 - 4 @ 
1 8 so @ wae € 3S «tt © oS oo 
© « 4 80 oo & 8 o 4 €@ a § @ 
4. «co @8 ss ° o © © w 5 6 
* To sink the offal—per lbs, 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, ~ 
Beasts. heep Calves. Pigs. 
Friday .ccceccscccvcccecccccccce 783 cecerece 593 crccccce 490 csccccee SID 
Monday. ,ecoessesserevsecvoeces OIF vevereve 81,770 eeeereee 220 serecese ——™ 
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R. HENRY HAYWARD begs to 

acquaint the Amateurs of the Violiu and Public, 
that his SECOND AND LAST SOIREE MUSICALE 
takes place at the CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
SQUAKE. on Monnay the 18th Jury; to commence at 8 
o'clock. When he will perform the following pieces, 
Adagio and Grand Polonaise, Hayward; Nel Cor Piu, 
Paganini: Sebastian Bach's Fugue in © Minor; God 
Save the Queen, (in Four Parts, y and Rondo, Hayward. 
Mr. Haywarp will be assisted by several talented Vocal 
and Instrumental Performers. For Particulars, see Pro- 
grammes. Couductor, Mr. Lucas. family Tickets to 
admit Four Persons, 1/, 1s,; Single Tickets 7s. 6d. each ; 
to be had of Mr. Haywar», 43, Gerrard Street, Soho; of 
Messis. Cramer aud Co.201, Regent Street ; and Messrs. 
Kerra and Prowse, 48, Cheapside. 


HE CHINESE COLLECTION, 


Sr. Georce’s Puace, Hyve Park Corner. 





This ne Collection, consisting of Objects ex- 
clusively Chinese, surpassing in extent and grandeur 
any similar display in the kuown world, entirely fi ling 
the Spacious Saloon, 225 feet in length by 50 feet in 
width, embracing rel of Fifty Figures as Large as 
Life, all fac similes. in groups in their Native Costumes, 
from the highe-t Mandarin to the Blind Mendicant in 
his patched garment; also, many Thousand Specimens, 
both in Natural History and Miscellaneous Curiosities, 
illustrating the Appearance, Manuers, and Customs of 
more than Three Hundred Million Chinese, respecting 
whom the uations of Europe have had scarcely any op- 
portunity of judging, is NOW OPEN FOR PUBLIC 
INSPECTION from 10 in the Morning till 10 at Night. 
Admission 2s. 6d.; Children, Is. 


AGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS, 
under the Patronage of her Ma‘esty and the No- 
bility, are taken Daily at the ROYAL ADELAIDE 
GALLERY, Lowther Arcade, Strand, by Mr. Ciaupet's 
instantaneous proce-s. The sitting generally occupies 
less than one secoud; in fact, the operation is so iastau- 
taueous that he can now with facility take portraits of 
infants, and even correct likenesses of horses, dogs, and 
other favourite animals. Some of the fivest of her 
Majesty's horses have lately beeu taken by him with 
singular fidelity and beauty. Mr. Craunet's portraits are 
taken with backyrounds representing landscapes, iu- 
teriors of apartmeuts, &e. and are fixed by a peculiar 
process, which prevents their changing colour or being 
easily rubbed off. 








XETER HALL.—LECTURES ON 


THE CHEMISTRY OF DAILY LIEE. Under 
the Sanction of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education. 


Dr. D. B. Rein’'s CONCLUDING LECTURES will 
be givin on Weduesday the 20ih; Wednesday the 27th 
current; and Weduesday the 3d August; at Half-past 
Eight o'clock p. m. 

The-e Lectures wi!l be devoted more especially to the 
Ventilation of Dwelling houses, Public Buildings. Mines. 
Ships, aad Mauutactor The relative advantages of 





Natural and Artificial Veutilation will be explained. and 
the circumstances in which Shafts or Chimnies Fael, 
Gas, Steam, Air-Pumps, Favners, Screws, or other In- 


strumeuts may be desirable in addition tothe more simple 
arranzemeuts required for Ventilation, where uo peculiar 
difficulties occur. 

Admission to Sing'e Lectures, Ls. 


-NIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Notice is hereby given, that the following Cass can 
Supsecrs have been selected for Examination in this 
University. 

For the Marricciation Examination in 1843: 

Xexoruon— The First Book of the Helleuics. 

Livy - The Thir'y first Book, 
For the Degree of Bacaeton or Arts: 
Evarprpes — The Med 





In 1842: 


Ciceko ~The Somuium Scipionis; The Sec: ud Phi- 
lippic; The Orations for Ligarius, and fur Archias. 
In 1843: D MOSTHENES De Corona. 
Virain—The Eclogues, aud first Six Books of the 
AMoeid, 
In 1844; Herevorvs—The Fourth Book. 
Cersan—The Civil War, and the Fifth and Sixth 


Bovks of the Gallic War. 
By order of the Senate, 
R. W. Roruman, Registrar. 
Somerset Hons e, 5th July 1842. 


OR AUS TRALID D, WESTE RN 

AUSTRALIA, uuder Charter tothe WESTERN 

AUSTRALIAN COMPANY to Sail on the 30th Juiy 

1842 tor thetr Settiemeut of AUSTRALIND, the tine 
fast-sailing Ship 

TRUSTY, Al, Burden 500 Tons. 
Joun Enspon, Commander. 
Now lying in the Loudon Docks. 

This Ship has superior accommodation for Cabin and 
Steeraye Vasseugers; and parties purchasing laud from 
the Com any will be eutitied to peculiar advantazes in 
obtaining their Passage to the Colony by this ve-sel. 

For Pa:ticulars, apply at the Company's Office. No. 33, 
Old Broad Sireet; or as to Passage only, to Finpy and 
Co. 157, Feuchuarch Street. 

By order of the Board, ( 

Weste:n Australian Company's Office, 

33, O.d Broad Street, 7th June 1842. 


TEAM TO 











H. Smiru, Sec 


DUNDEE 


TWICE A WEEK. 

THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wap pig, asunder: 

THE PERTH, ‘Cupt. Spink, Wednesday, July 20, 


ut Li Forenvoon. 
THE LONI =a Captain Ew:na, Saturday, July 


23. at 12 Night 
THE DUNDE E, ; Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, July 27, 


at 12 Noou. 

The Boilersana Machivery of these magnificent Steam- 
ships are luspected by competent persons every voyage. 
Passengers cau walk on board without the incouveui- 
ence or bouts. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Suraud; 14, Bucklers.ury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wappivg. Exizasera Hore, Agent and Whartiuger. 








(Fara PARTNERSHIP. — Any 


Geutleman having 1.0001. may invest them on 
most advantageous terms in a very ger steel business in 
London, atteuded with vo risks; with the option, within 
a given period, of becoming a Partner, and of ultimately 
succeeding to the whole business. In the mean time 
security and liberal interest would be given for the loan, 
Apply by letter, to B. B. Mr. Hoiton’s, Bookseller, Pen- 
tou Street, Pentonville. 


O DRAUGHTSMEN and TRAVEL- 

LERS.—BURGES'S PATENT PAS E1LDOLON 

is vow to be procured at 134, Sloane Street. By this ex- 

ceedingly clever instrument, any person. although un- 

able to draw, may with ut difficulty accurately delineate 

figures, landscapes, or architecture, of the must com- 
plicated description. 


| AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
from E. Assorr’s Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The 
trade not beiug supplied, the Pale Ale cannotbe genuine 
if procured e!sewhere.—City Office, 98, Graceehureh st. 














m Hamburg July 1842, 

IS MAJESTY the EMPEROR of 

AUSTRIA and his MAJESTY the EMPEROR 
of RUSSIA having authorized and guaranteed several 
Distributions of Money Dividends, by which Large For- 
tunes may be obtained, HEINE BROTHERS at Ham- 
burg are now selling Genuine and 

WARRANTED SELECTED BONDS 

for the said Distributions. Persons desirous to purchase 
may receive, previous to giving any order, the Pro- 
spectus, with fall puticulars. upon addressing, without 
delay, a line to HEINE BROTHERS, at Hamburg. 

As we receive frequently applications for Ceitificates, 
we must beg to observe that a Certificate is quite differ 
eut from a Bond, and that there is a great difference 
again between Bouds and Selected Bor uds—the Selected 
Bonds only taking part in the distribution which follows 
the Selection, and which should never be overlooked, 
DeseE of the greatest } importance. 


(PONGE.—METCALFE’S SMYRNA 
SPONGE. guaranteed to the public in its pure and 
natural state, whereby its valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and duratility are preserved. Arrange- 
ments have been exte nsively made, in conjunction with 
several merchants, to insure the direct delivery of the 
importations into our hands; by this means seeuring it 
from any destructive process and deception that may be 
used by the mavy intermediate hands it now has to pass 
through before reaching the cousumer, and consequently 
effecting a greatsaviug in the price. The luxury of a 
genuine Smyrua sponge can now be obtained. Caution 
in the Address. To be had ouly at Mrrcaure’s sole 
Establishment, 130 B, Oxford Street, opposite Hanover 
Square. 
N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH. MADE ON THE MO8sT 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE aud patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated brash will 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
lean iu the most effectual aud extraordinary mauoer. 
Metealfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
ona plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth: 
Is. each. 
third part of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring 
the finest nap. A newly-invented Brash tor cleaning 
velvet with quick and satisfactory effect. The much ap- 
proved Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, 
and Horse hair Gloves and Bands. Peuetrat ny Hair- 
brushes, withthe durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 
which do not soften in washing or use like common hair, 
A new and largeimportation of fine TarkeySpouge: and 
Combs of all descriptions. Cautiou.—To be had whole- 
sale aud retail, only at Metca.re’s sole establishment, 
139 B, Oxford Street, nearly opposite Hauover Square. 


| ego. FISH SAUCE.— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed npon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FRSIT SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of “WILLIAM 
LAZENBY”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label ie so many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZEN 

E. LAZE SNBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF 
CHOVIES continuesto be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has reudered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels. &e¢.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-establisied Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edw: ards Street. Po riman Square. 
] ERDOE'’S VENTILATIN 

WATEKPROOF FROCK, aud LIGHT SU coe 

COATS.—In wet or warm weather the above will prove 
real and econom eal luxuries. The former is a well- 
known light and gentlemanly garment, 
** Macintosh,” thoroughly impervious to the rain, with 
out confiuing persp.ration aud has been four years in 
extensive use. The latter is made of a new and admired 
woolen material, exactly resembling the finest Saxouy 



































cloth. incomparably lighter, equally durable, aud less | 
than half the price; a great variety kept ready. Also, 
of Waterproof Garmewts for Shooting, Fishi Guden 


ing. Travelling, Rustieating &e &e. Maude ouly by W. 
Bernoe, Tailor, Waterproofer, 


doors from Bishopsyate Street.) 


I OWLAND'S ODONTO; or PEARL 

DENTIFRICE, a Vegetable White Powder, pre 
pared from Oriental herbs of the most delicious odour 
and sweetness, and free from any miueral or pernicious 
ingredient. It eradicates the tartar trom the teeth re 
moves decayed spots, preserves the enamel, aud fixes the 
teeth firmly iu their sockets, rendering them beaatitully 









white. Being an anti-scorbutic, it eradicates the scurvy 
fiom the gums stieogthens, braces, and renders them ot 
a healthy red; a removes auple nt tases from the 


mouth, which o ten remain af er fevers, taking medicine 
&e. and imparts a delightful fragrance to the bieath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, ai ity included. NOTICE, - The 
Name aud Address to the P. roprietors, A. Rownanp aud 
Son, 20, Hatton Garden, Loudoa, are engraved oa the 
G.vernment Stamp, which is pasted ou each. Be sure 
to ask fur ‘* Kowlaud s."’ Sold by them, aud by respect- 
able Perfumers and Medicine Vendors. 


ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE | 


An improved Chorars prusi, that cleans iu a | 


AN- | 


in lien of the | 


ze. 69, Cornhill, (Bight | 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bauk, London. 


This Institution is empow ered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the bevetits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau can be obtained in other offlees. 
The decidet superiority of its plau, and its claim to 
public preference aud support, have been proved incon- 
testibly by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

Extract from Tucreasiug Rates of Premium for au As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 

Auuual Premium payable daring 
{Ist Five | 2d Five| 3d Five 4th Five! Remain- 
Ave| Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. |der oflife. 








| 


a 








& awd 8. d.j48.d 
21 14/1 540) 11011 1169) 2 3 8 
30}1 64/112 £1119 12 94/217 6 
4o/1161'2 4 4/214 63 73/4 3 4 
150216713 9 4/4 5 55 63/613 7 





Perer Moruison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicito:s and Agents. 


juire® KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 





This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perf-ct security in an ample paid-up 
Capi aud in the great success which has attended it 
since its commeucement in (834. In 1841, the Company 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2/. per cent per annum. from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for life. The 
amouut of bonus added tu Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the 3lst Dec. 
1840, is as follows: 








Sum Time Sum added 
Assured, Assured. to Policy. 
£1000 ,..... 6 years 10 months..... £136 13 4 

0 ambaabe cohen we 80 00 
2000 vicwices, BYGSP.cecsesccce ee 20 00 


Every information will ‘te afforded on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. wud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Water.vo Place, Pall Mall, Lundun, 

Frenertck Hate Taomson Esq. Surgeon, 48, Keruvers 
Street. altends at the Office daity, about half past Two 
vo’ Clock. 
lee cdl for the DISCHARGE and 

RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED | for 
DEBTS, throughout ENe.anp and WaLEs, 
Established 1772. 
Pre-ipent—The Earl «ef ROMNEY. 
Vice- PRESIDENTS. 
Sir F. Burdett, Bt.M.P. 








SMALL 


Lord Kenyon. 

Kt. Hon. Sir R, Peel. Bt. M.-P. 
Treasuker Benjamiu Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R S. 
Avupir rs—J ho Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq. 

a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held iu Craven 

July 1842. the Cases of 

of which 80 were ap- 

aud 8 deferred for 


At 
| Street. on Wednesday the 6th o 
100 petitioners were cousidere «; 
proved, 2 rejected, lu inadmissible, 
luquiry. 

Siuce the Meeting held ou the 1st of Jane, 76 Debturs, 
of whom 64 had Wives and 150 Children, have been 
discharged from the Prisons of Eaghand aid Wa'es; the 
expeuse of whose Iiberatiou, including every charge 
couuected with the Suciety, was 2341, lds. 8d., aud the 
full. wing 























BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT. £ S$. 
Miss Raymoud,.....+.- : : 11 
Mrs. E Papiliou...... 1 ol 
PR? PE GRRE SP 2 0 
oil OEE 20 
The Tinstees of Bis hop ‘Andrew's Char 5 0 
ei a SO eee > 2 @ 
Lady Bellingham, per Messra. ce eutts sand Co..4. 5 6 
Admiral Fane per Messrs. Hoare ... oene LS 
Mrs. Fane. per Messr-. Hoare. 1.5 
The Rev. T. Peunaot, per Messrs. 2 2 

Esq. per Messrs. Muaie.. 5 5 





The surviving Executor of Miss Susauna Jacksan, 
Legacy, J60d, Stock. Reduced Three per Cent 
Auunities. traus erred to the Trustees — 

Halt) Years Dividend on the above, per Treasurer 5 8 
B-neiactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbetl, 

Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 

| the .ollowing Baukers : Messrs. Cocks, Carries, Drum- 

Herries, Huares, Veres: and by the Secretary, 

Straud where the Books may be 

support the Charity, 


| 
| 
| 
| William Fatier, 
| 
a 
| 


mouds, 
tu. 7, Craven Street, 
sven by those who are inclined to 
and where the Seciety meet on the first Wedne-day in 
every Mouth. JusePH Lousy, Secretary. 





MNUE TEMPTER and the TEMPTED. 
By the Baroness De CanaBrenna. 3 vo's. post 8vo. 
‘This book has been writtea by one possessed ot aS 

| much good breedivg as good teeling. Tu describe iuci- 

} deuts aud rece rd couversations like ventlewounan, 1s 

something im these when slipshod composition 

passes for ease and slang for pleasautry.’’—Athenwum, 

Juue 3 25. 

‘It resembles no work of fiction of the present dav. 
The grand qualities of simplicity, natura ness, aud truth, 
are emiueatly posse sssed by the-e volames. Like ihe 
it is im possib e to fancy that any of 


| 
- 

c Now Ready at all the Libraries, 
| 

| 

| 

| 





days 


Ww orks of De Foe 


the circumstances did not tike piace, or that any of the 
actors ip + ie se scenes are imaginary pers nages. None 
but a woman cou!d have written thisn vel; undone. too, 


who had seeu much of the world aud keenly se peer 
all the bearings of social lite.’ — LiteraryG + izette, Jaue Ll. 
A’so, Just Published. Part LV. Price 1s. of 
GODF RE Y MALVERN. By T. Mrser. 
Wuh Two Linstrations by Phiz. And Part IT ofa New 
Edition of RUKAL SKETCHES. by T. Miller, con- 
taining three beautiful Wood-Engravings 
| Published by Taowas Minuer 9 Newgate Street; and 
| Suld by all respectable Booksellers. 




















THE SPECTATOR. 


695 





A New Edition. with Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. 64 
HE MOOR AND THE LOCH; 


containing Practical Hivts on Highland Sports. 
By Joun Conquuoun. 
“The whole composition is anpretevdivg, clear, and 
ractical, »ud does honour to the ‘ pareut lake.” We 
eave Mr. Colquhoun with regret for the present, for his 
Moor is, if any thing, even better than his Loch.’— 
Quarterly Review. 

« Mr. Colquhoun, with his freshness of description and 
instructive minuteness of detail, bears us off to the moun- 
tains, prepared for every chi ange of weather or variety 
of country that may turn up. *".— Edinburgh Review. 

“The Moor and the Loch is the book of the seasou. 
Of its class, more sound advice, a greater number of 
prime poiuts of practice upon the subject treated of, we 
do uot believ e exists iv any similar quantity of printed 
matter.’’— Sporting Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY'S SERIES OF ELEMENTARY 
WORKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 





MR. 


M 


12s. Il. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Fifth 
Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Itt. 

PHILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE in 
EARNEST; or Natural Philosophy illustrated by the 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Fifth Edition, with Wood- 
cuts, feap. 8vo. 8s. 5 

CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART. By a 
Lady. 2 vols. 12mo, 13s. half-bound. 


LETTERS from ITALY to a YOUNGER SISTER. 
With SKE TCHES of HISTORY, LITERATURE, and 
=. By CatHERINE tae. Second Editiou. 2 vols. 
12m Vi. 

ith E ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Lady Cattcorr. Filth Edition. 18mo. 3s. half-bound. 

Il 


STORIES from the HISTORY of ENGLAND, for 
CHILDREN, ban: Edition. 18mo. 3s. half bound. 


VIII. 
GE OGR. APHY for CHILDREN. 
2s. half bound, 


PROGRESSIVE 
Third Edition. 12mo, 2 
1X. 
GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. Second Edi 
tion. Imo. 3s. 6d. hall-bound. 


X. 
THE YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL 
YOUNG PERSONS. By Mrs. Loupon. 


HISTORY for 
16mo. 4s. 


SENTENCES fromthe PROVERBS. In ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN.  16mo. gs. 6d. 
half-bound. 

Joun Murr: sy, Albemarle Street. 





TOM OAKLE GH ON SHOOTING. 
This Day, Price 6s. with a Illustrations on 


rue, PERS 


the Gun.” 
By 1! 
o” 71 


ng the Treatise on Shooting in ‘‘ 





uthor of ‘* The Oakleigh Shooting Code.’’ 
Oakleigh Shooting Cude”’ is now withdrawn 
from cireulation, the present deal embracing all the 
contents of that work which the author deemed worthy 
of pres servation. as wellas much new matter, the resuit 
of his enlarged experience and more mz atured opinions. 
Apam and Cuar.es Brack, Edinburgh SrMPKIN, 
Marsuatr, and Co. Warrraker and Co. aud Hami.ton, 
Apams and Co, London. 
EURIPIDES AND SOPHOCLES—UNIFORM 
EDITIONS. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 34s. cloth. 


Gere LES Complete ; from the Text 


of Hermaun, Brauck, &c.; with original Exp!a- 
natory Euztish hina &e. By Dr. Brass, Mr. Buaces, 
and Rev. F. Vari 


Ke RIP IDE S—Alcestis, Hecuba, Medea, 


Orestes, Phoenisse ; Porson’s Text. Edited by 
Dr. Mason. Post 8vo 245. cloth. 
The Piays separately, 5s. each. 
Loxeuan, Brown, Green, aud Lonomans. — 








London : 





The Second Editio n, square 12mo. 12s. bound, 
— YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LAT.- 
ENG. and E ox - AT. DICTIONARY. 
By Rev. Rinpie, M.A. 
ENG. ofp pot ENG.-LAT. 


Al 
REY. J.-E. 


The LAT. 
rately. 


5s. 6d. sepa- 


MENUE 
PLETE LATIN.-ENG, and ENGLISH LATIN 
DICTIONARY. Tu 1 very thick vol. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl.th. 
THE LAT.-ENG. 2is.; aud ENG.-LAT. 10s. 6d, 


sepi arately. 
The best of its kind in our language ; and we rejoice 

to hear that in our principal schools it is fast supeiseding 
all others. The Abridgment is a careful coudensation of 
the orizinal.’'—Athenaum. 
Au iuvaluable work.’’— Church of England Quarterly 
Review. 


Londou: Lonemax, Brown, and Co.; and Joun 
Murray. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS 
OF THE LATE BISHOP BU _> “9 RS ATLASES, 


GE OGKAPHY, 
A’: LAS of MODERN GEOG RAPHY. 
3 Coloured Maps, from New Plates, with Index. 
Price 12s 
ut LA i) 
GRAPHY. 


OF ANCIENT GEO- 


22 Coloured Maps, with Accentuated 
Index. 12s. 


ENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
aud MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 45 Colovred 
Maps and 2 Ludexes, 24s, 
KETCH OF MODERN AND 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. New Editi n, Re- 
vised aud Improved by his Son. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 
Au Abrsidgment of the Same, for the Use ot Beginners. 
Price 2s. 
QO¢ UTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL |! 
COPY- BOOKS; intended as Practical Exercises 
Ato. 4s. each, sewed. 
Londou: Lonoman, Browy, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


SHOOTER'S HAND-BOOK; | 
The Red and | 


“RIDDLE’S COM- | 








| 


Just Published, 18mo. 5s. 
IMSON’S ELEMENTS "of EUCLID, 
viz. the first Six Books, together with the XI. and 
XII. carefully corrected by S. Maynarp. 

The above, with the addition of the Elements of Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry; and a Treatise ou the 
Construction of the Trigonometrical Canon. Also, a 
concise account of Logarithms, by the Reverend A. 
Rosertson, D.D. F R.S. Oxfurd. Twenty-fifth Edition, 
revised by S. Maynarp, 8vo 9s. 

Simson’s Elements of Euclid, edited in the Sym- 
bolical Form. By R. Biraxecock, M.A. Fell. Cath. 
Hall, Camb. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

London: Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Rieh- 
ardson ; Riviugtons; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Souter and 
Law; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Harvey and Co; B. Fel- 
lowes; Houlston and Co.; H. Washbourn; J. Wacey; 
E.P. Williams; J Templeman; and J. Van Voorst. 
Cambridge ; J. and J. Deighton. 








GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS FOR THE USE 
OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
OBERTS’S ELEMENTS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL HIS- 
TORY; with numerous Engravings, aud 12 Maps. A 
New Edition, Corrected. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. 
9 


OODBRIDGE’S ATLAS; exhibit- 


ing. in connexion with the Ontlives of Conntries, 
the Prevailivg Religious, Forms of Government, Degrees 
of Civilization, the Comp irative Size of Towns, Rivers, 
and Mountains, and the Climates and Productions of the 
Earth. In royal 4to. 8s. — bound. 


OODBRIDGE'S RUDIMENTS of 

GEOGRAPHY; on a New Plan, illustrative of 
the foregoing Atlas, and desigued to assist the memory 
by comparison and classification. Embellished with 
numerous Engravings, illustrating Mauners, Customs, 
aud Curiosities. Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bouud. 


4. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 
British Geography (Five Parts)— England aud Wales 
—Scotlaud —Ireland—C. lonies of Europe and America — 
Colonies, Asia, Africa, &c. General Geography — Use 
of the Globes (Two Parts) — Geology —Botauy— Natural 
History. In each of these little treatises the elements of 
the various subjects are explained iu the simplest aud 
clearest manner. 18mo. 9d each. 








~~ HISTORIC AL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


THITTAKER’S IMPROVE D 
EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S GOLDSMITH'S 
HISTORIES, in 12mo. embellished with numerous 
Portraits, Wood-cuts, and Coloured Maps and Plaus, 
and edited on the explanstory and interrogative systems, 
¢ piously illustrated by Notes, Genealogical Tables, and 
Maps, and the latest elucidations of Classical Autiqua- 
riaus. By W. ©. Tayror, LL.D.8& 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. The Thirty-first edition, 
bringing down the History to the Accession of our 
present gracious Sovereigu Victoria. Price 6s. bound aud 
lettered. 

HISTORY of ROME. 
5s. 6d. bound. 

HISTORY of GREECE. 
Price 5s, 6d. bound. 

*,* Several hundred pounds have been expended in 
editing and embellishing these works since they have 
become the property of Messrs. Whittaker aud Co. 

» 


HE HISTORY of the OVERTHROW 
of the KOMAN EMPIRE. and the Formation of 
the Principal European Stutes, From original sources, 
Oviental and European, and comprising the latest eluci 
datious of the Continental and English Antiqua ariansaud 
Scholars. In ] vol. 12mo. Price 6s. > cloth. 
By W. C. Tayior, LL.D. &e. 


The Twentieth edition, Price 


The Fifteenth Edition, 








This work connects Ancient and taodere History, and | 


forms, with the Histories of Greece aud Rome, 
plete-course of Aucient History, and 
those of England and the —_ +r European States. 


tp ABRIDG MEN 'T of the HISTORY 
y of IRELAND, irom the Earliest Accounts to the 
Present Time, ou the plau of Pinuock’s Llistories. 12mo. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


4. 
ISTORY OF FRANCE AND 
NORMANDY, on the plan: Seay ck’s Histories. 
By W. C. Tayror, LI 
Second Edition, 12mo. ag 6s. “est and lettered, 


per ESSOR W ILSON'S MANUAL 
of UNIVERSAL HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY. 
Iu 12mo. Price 4s. 
by three Maps. 
*,* This work differs from those in ordinary use, by 
the insertion of more detai'ed notices of the leadiug 
ceenrreuces of Asiatic wait aud particularly of the 


History of Ludia 
rANHE STREAM OF HISTORY. 
invented by Professor Srraass. With 


Origivally 
mouuted on rollers. Price ll. 16s. 


vumerous additions, 
a 
| AMILTON’S EPITOME OF 


a com- 


6d. bouud and lettered, and illustrated 


UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY, and 
BIOGRAPHY. 


History. 
8. 
P% NOCK’S HISTORY 
BIBLE; Containing the 
corded in that Sac red Buok. 
i2mo. Price ds. bound. 


9. 

\ HITTAKER’S IMPROVED 

EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 
—Ancient History—Bible and Gospel—History of Eng- 
lani—scotland - Irelaund—Frauce—America (two parts) 
—Rome—Greeee—The Jews— Moderu History—Secrip- 
ture History—Universal History —Mythology—ia which 
the important and leading facts of each History are 
narrated so as to impress “the minds of young persons. 
18mo, Price 9d. each, sewed. 


Forming a Companion tothe *‘ Stream of 
Price 3s. 6d. 


OF THE 
principal Eveuts  re- 
Forthe use of Young People. 


an introduction to | 


| thorough revision, 








REV. JOSEPH art om of KING COLLEGE 


Lately Published. in wag ae Price 3s. bound, “2 
UZSTIONES VIRGILIANZA; 
or Notes and Questions on the FIRST SIX and 
NINT I BOOKS of the AZNEID; adapted to the Middle 
Forms iu Schuols. 
By J. Evwarns, A.M. Trinity College, Cambridge, aud 
Seeoud Master of King's Co!lege School, London. 

*,* The Questiones are published partly to give the 
young pupil such he o as may not ordinarily be within 
his reach, and part. introduce him to the habit of © 
carefuluess aud aceur * ‘he preparatiou of his lessons, 
They will be f und use’~" a. - to the self taught student, 

Also, by the Same, Pr. 7s. 6d. bound, or with the 

Questions, 6s. 

P. VIRGILIL MARONIS ZNEIS in usum Studios 
Juveututis. accurate recensuit. 

*,* With this edition of the Znaeid great pains have 
beeu taken to reuder it as accurate a text-book as pos- 
sible. The Buoks are divided into paragraphs indicated 
by Koman uumerals, 

Londou: Crapock and Co. 48, Paternoster Row. 


THE MOST CORRECT SCHOOL ATLASES. 


USSELL’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 25 4to. Maps, with 
a Cousultiug Index. By J. C. Russevi, Geographer. 
Roy: al 8vo. 10s. neatly half oe or coloured, 12s. 
RUSSELL'S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY. 22 4tu. Maps, with an Index. Royal 8vo. 10s. 
half-bound; coloured, 1s. 

3. RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY COMBINED. 47 Maps, royal 4to. with 
Consulting Indexes, coloured, 12. 4s, half-bound. 

*,* The combination of Avcient with Modern Maps 





in the same volume is both useful and economical. This 
isau extremely valuable Atlas. 
4. GUY S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, coutaiuing 16 haudsome 4to. Maps, coloured, 
half. bound in 8vo. or in 4to. Price 5s. 

A very useful Atlas for Children in their first Geo- 
graph Class. 

. OSTELL'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, in 30 royal 
pi Maps, with Judea, Ancient Greece, the Roman 
Empire. and a Consultiug Index. Rvyal 4to. 14s. bound ; 
outlined, 18s.; or full Coloured, 21s. 

*," The perfect accuracy and beauty of the above At- 
lases, the great atteution constantly paid to the introduc- 
tion of all uew discoveries, aud the superior adaptation 
of the Maps for the purposes of teaching, have loug 
secured them a place in all respectable Schools. 

PALMER’S BIBLE ATLAS; in 26 beautifully 
Coloured Maps, and au Indexof Names. Large 8vo. 12s. 
half-bouud; uacoloured, 

Londou ; Crapock and Co o. (late Baldwin and Cradock,) 
48, Paternoster Row, 





JOSEPH GUY'S STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UY’s NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR; 


a Companion to his Spelling Book. Containing 
au Alphabetical Collection of the most Useful, Usual, 
aud Proper Words iu the Euglish Language; Divided, 
Acceuted, aud the Meaning given aceording to the purest 
Definitions, &e. Niuth Edition, eularged, 12mo. Price 
ls. 6d. bound. 

*,* This is a great improvement on all other Pro- 
nonne ing Expositors. 

GUY S NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOOK; with 
New Cuts alter Harvey's drawings. Sixty secor id Edi- 
tion, 12mo. ls. 6d. bound. 

*,* The popularity of this Spelling Book is quite un- 
precedented. 

GUY'S NEW 
Editiou, 6d. 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH READER. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. roan 

*,* This work contains the greatest body of easy read- 
ing to be fonud in the Euglish Language. 

GUY $8 FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
ls bonnd. 

GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES IN PARS- 
ING ORTHOGRAPHY, SYNTAX, aud PUNCTUA- 
TION. 9d sewed; Is. boand. 

GUYS ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERN, and 
BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor’s Questions. New 
aud Enlarged Editions, 12mo. 3s. 6d. each, roan lettered, 

*,* These valuable School Histories have underzone a 
aud they are much enlarged. In the 
British History the Contemporary Sovereigus are now 
a . fed at the beginning of each reign. 

GUY S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Seven Maps. 
Fifteeuth Edition, Enlarged aud thoroughly Corrected, 
royal 18mo. Price 3s. bound in red. 

A KEY to the Problems and Questions. Price ls. 6d. 

GUY'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor’s Ques- 
tions at ihe bottom of each page. Six Maps. Price 9d. 
sewed; Is half-bound, 

GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY. Sixteen handsome 4to. Maps, fiuely Coloured. 
Price 5s. haif-bound 

GUY S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 
12mo. 2s. bound. 

GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC, in script type. Royal 
8vo. Useful as a Ciphering Book and an Arithmetic. 
ls. 3d half bound. A KEY, "3d. 

GUY 8 COMPLETE 





BRITISH PRIMER. Twenty-first 


Tenth Edition, 


9d. sewed ; 





Fifteenth Edition, 


TREATISE of BOOK-KEEP- 


ING, for Ladies’ aud Gentlemen's Schools. Royal 
]S$mo. Is. half bound. 
GUY'S SCHOOL CIPHERING BOOK. Ninth 


Edition, on tine large Post Writing Paper. 4to. Price 
3s. 6d. half bound. 

*,* The above works on Geography and Arithmetio 
have long held a high rank in all the first Schools in the 
Empire. 

Gr YS PARENT'S FIRST QUESTION BOOK; o 
Mother's Catechism of Useful Kuowledge, wih Cutse 
New Edition, with Vignette Frontispiece. Price 9d. 
sewed: Is. bonne. 

UY'S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK on ANCIEN1 
and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRA- 


PHY, ASTRONOMY, and MISCELLANEOUS SUB- 
JECTS. Witha Froutispiece Chart of History. Sixth 
Edition, 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. roa+. 

GUY'S CHART OF HISTORY, on a Sheet. Sixth 


Edition, Eulargeu aud thoroughly Corrected, Price 7s. 
Coloured; or on roller. 108. 6d. 
GUY's ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 
Plates. Fifth Edition, royal i8mu. 5s. bound. 
London ; Crapock and Co. (late Baldwin aud Cradock,) 


48, Paternoster Row. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Sixth Edition. in 16mo. 5s. 
BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN 
of NASSAU. By an OL» Maw, 

Joun Murray, Al rle Street. 


With Portrait and numerous Plates, Sro. 18s. 
IR ALEXANDER URNES' 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to CABOOL. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, feap. 8vo. 7s. 
E DWIN THE FAIR, A Tracepy. 
By Hewny Taytror, Esq. 

Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.’’ 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A New and thoroughly Revised Edition of 
- MURRAY’S HAND-BOOK 
for SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, aud PIED- 
MONT, is NOW READY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On Thursday Next, 8vo. 
ORWAY and its LAPLANDERS 
L in 1841; with a few Hints to the Salmon Fisher in 
Norway. By Joun Mitrorp, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ Peninsular Sketches,”’ &c. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle Street. 

















PE DIT 
HE EXPEDITION INTO 
F ag oh ealdlage By James Atkinson, Esq. 
riitendiug Surgeon, Bengal Column Army of tl 
rte Post 8vo. “ ports 
London: Ws. H. Atten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 








In a Few Days will be Published, a New Edition, 
Revised and Corrected throughout. 
HE NATURE AND PROPERTIES 
OF THE SUGAR-CANE; with Practical Direc- 
tious for the Improvement of its Culture and the Man.- 
facture of its Products. 
By Geonce Ricnarpson Poater, F.R.S. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth. 
London: Ssrrx, Ener, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 16s. cloth, 
y P S - 
I. ELEUSINIA, OR THE SOUL’S PROGRESS. 
Il. NIMROD, THE FIRST TYRANT. 
Ill. SIBYLLA ANGLICA. 
By Ricwarp Tarorr Fisuer, 
Late Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Wirrtam P:cxertna, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 
(Removed from Chancery Laue.) 


This Day is Poullaee demy 12m6. cloth lettered, 


ice A 
ATURAL H v6 Y of ANIMALS. 
Hilustrated by Short Histories aud Anecdotes ; 
and intended tv afford a Popular View of the Linnwan 
System of Arrangement. For the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. W. Brvo_ty, A.M. Fellow of the Linnwan 
Society, and late of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Embellished with 41 Engraviugs by Howi't. Third 
Edition. 
London; Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
Large 8vo. Price 4s. sewed, 
RT I. OF RANKE’S HISTORY 
THE. POPES OF THE SIXTEENTH AND 
EENTH CENTURIES. Traus!ated from the 
of the German, 
By Warrer K. Ketry, Esq. B.A. 
II. and II]. completing the work, will be speedily 
Pablished, uniform with 
WHITTAKER’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
Warrraxer avd Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


RECORD OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
By Joun Epmuny Reape, 
Author of ‘‘ Italy,’’ ‘‘ Cataline,’’ &c. 
* Like all the author's productiuns, it breathes through- 
it of genuive philanthropy. Prometheus, wb- 
m the ideal, is brought down to the level of 
The drama is poetically grand and politically 
minster Review. 
some imp» rtant points of view this is the most 
ge om executed poem Mr. Reade has yet published: 
rises into the higher atmcsphere of the old Greek 
drama.” — Atlas. 
Saunpers aud Orzeyv, Publishers, Conduit S reet. 
WELLS'S EDITION; 
THE ENTIRE ACT. WITH INTRODUCTION, 
NOTES, AND COPIOUS INDEX. 
New Edition, Price 3s. sewed, 
YHE INCOME-TAX ACT, 
with an Explanatory Introduction, Notes, and a 
copious Analytical Index. ’ 
By M. L. Wex1s, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at- Law. 
London: Srupkin, Mansnann, and Co.; and all Book- 
sellers. . 
Copies may be had, in cloth, lettered, at Sixpence 
additional. 






















BURKES HERALDRY. 

In | thick vol. royal 8vo. .. 

GENERAL ARMORY OF 

FNGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
By Joun Bunxe, Esq. 

Author of the “' Peerage aud Baronetage,”’ and 
Joun Berxarp Burne, Esq. 
Of the Middie Temple, Barrister-at law. 

The Work comprises— 

. Heraldry, its Rise and Progress— Officers and Insti- 
tutions of Arms—Heralds, Visitatious. &c. 

‘2. Emblems and Devices of Heraldry explained and 
illustrated. 

3. Dictionary of the Terms used iu Heraldry. 

4. The Royal Armory—The Arms of the Queen and 
Royal Family —Of the Kings of Englaud since the 
Conquest—Of Scotland and Ireland—Of the Royal 
aud Noble Tribes of Wales, all described and en- 


graved. 

5. The Geueral Armory, in form of a Dictionary, con- 
taining the Blazonry of probably every Family in 
the Kingdom, with Genealogical Details of many. 

Epwarp Cravrrén, Pablisher, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, 














| 





GRAHAM ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
On Wednesday Next will be Published, feap. 8vo. 
Price 7s. cloth, 
| ghey or the Art of Composition 
4 Explained, in a Series of Instructions and Ex- 
amples. By G. F. Gaauam. 
London: Lonemay, Brows, Green, aud Loxomans. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS ILLUSTRATED. 
Published This Day, square crown 8vo. 21, handsomely 
bound in ultramarine cloth; or 36s. bound iu morocco, 


in the best manner by Hayday, 
SEASONS. 





d 
HOMSON’S 
Edited by Borron Corney, Esq 

With the Life of the Author, by Patrick Murdock, 
D.D. F.R:S. With nearly Eighty engraved Illustra- 
tions, from Designs drawn on Wood by eminent Artists. 
*,* One hundred copies, on prepared paper, 2/.2s. each. 

Londen: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 

Pablished This Day. in royal 8vo. 15s. cloth, 
4) aaa IN EUROPE AND 
THE EAST, 
By Varentine Morr, M.D. President of the Medical 
Faculty of the Universi'y of New York. 
Just Published, in Svo. pp. 128, 2s. 62. cloth, 

A GENERAL CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF 
MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE; being a Selec- 
tion of the Best Works in all Departments, with the full 
Titles, Prices, Sizes, Dates, &c. and an Index. 

London: Loxeman, Brows, Gaxen, and Lonemans. 


Just Published, in 1 thick vol. 8yo. of nearly 1,000 
pages, 21s. cloth, 
LEXICON OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE; containing a Greek-English 
Lexicon, combining the advantages of an Alphabetical 
and Derivative Arrangement; avd an English-Greek 
Lexicon, more copious than any that has ever appeared. 
By the Rey. Dr. Gites, late Fellow C. C. C. Oxon. 

** A worthy companion to * Riddle’s Latin Dictionary,’ 
containing all the information necessary to a student.’’— 
Atheneum. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


Published This Day, 4to. 24s. cloth, Vol. I. Part 2, of 
RANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF 
LONDON; consisting of a Series of Papers on ‘ Anti- 
quities,”’ and ‘ Construction.” By R. Willis, M.A. 
F.R.S. &e., Ambrose Poynter, Herr Hallman, of Hano- 
ver, Dr. Faraday, Mr. Bracebridge, Herr Beuth, of Ber 
lin, Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.S., Mr. C. H. Smith, Mr. 
C, Fowler, Hou. Svc., Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Liucoln, 
and Mr. J. P. Papworth: with numerous Lithographic 

aud Wvod-cut Illustrations. 

Also, uniform with the Above, Part I. Piice 16s. cloth. 

London; Loxoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


























THE ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH. 
The Secoud Edition, carefully Revised, 12mo. 43. cloth. 
TNHE NEW ETON GREEK 

GRAMMAR; with the Marks of Accent, and the 
Quantity of the Penult: containing the Eton Greek 
Grammar in English; the Syutax and Prosody as used 
at Eton; also the Analogy between the Greek aud Latin 
Languages; Introductory Essays and Lessons; with uu- 
merous Additions to the Text; the whule accompauied by 
Practical and Philosophical Notes, 

By C. Moopy, of Magdalene Hall, Oxford; Editor of 

the Eton Latin Grammar in English. 

London: Loyomay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


BRASSE'S GREEK GRADUS—REVISED 
THROUGHOUT. 
Just Published, the Second Editiou, 8vo. (pp. 503) 
Price 15s. cloth, 
GREEK GRADUS; or a Greek, 
Latin, and English Prosodial Lexicon; containing 
the Latin and English Interpretations of all Words which 
occur in the Greek Poe s, with the Quantity of the Sylla- 
bles, verified by Authorities. 
By the late Dr. Brassr. 
With Synopsis of Greek Metres, by Dr. Masor. Se- 
coud Edition, by the Rev. F. E. J. Vaupy, M.A. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Gr and Lonomans. 








DR. ROWE ON LOW SPIRITS and INDIGESTION. 
Jast Published, Fourth Edition, 8vo. Price 5s. Gd. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
NERVOUS DISEASES, and Disorders produced 
by Tropical Climates. 

By Greoxnoe Ronzrt Rowe, M.D. F.S.A. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
of Chigwell, aud 17, Conduit Street. 

“This is a clever as well as useful work. It contains 
much that is worthy of attention, and should certainly be 
read by all martyrs to indigestiou and other bodily ills, as 
they may derive many useful, not to say invaluable 
hints.’’—Times, 14th May. 

London: Jouy Cuurcuiiy, Princes Street, Soho. 


ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM TITE LATIN 
AND GREEK 


iREEK. 








Just Published, in 18mo. 2s, 6d. cloth, a New Edition, 

greatly augmented, of 

HE STUDENT’S MANUAL; being 

an Etymological and Explanatory Vecabulary of 

Words derived from the Greek, 
By R. H. Buack, LL.D. 
$y the Same Author, New Edition, uniform, 5s. 6d. 
in cloth, 

A SEQUEL to the ABOVE; being a Dictionary of 
Werds derived from the Latin; with amusiug Illus- 
tratious. 

Loudon: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loxamans. 


TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, &c. &c. 
Just Reprinted, with Additions and Corrections, to be 
had Gratis of all Booksellers iu the United Kingdom; 
a transmitted free, by post, to any address giveu by 
etter, 
CATALOGUE of above THREE 
HUNDRED WORKS in all Branches of EDU- 
CATION; with a Selection of Books adapted for Birth « 
day Gifts, Holyday Prizes, &c. An extensive List of 
Elementary Greek and Latin School-Books, including 
the whole of Mr. Valpy’s esteemed Editions of the Greek 
and Latin Authors, and also of his Initiatory Classical 
Works, purchased in 1837 by Messrs. Longman and Co, 
will be found in this Catalogue. 
London; Loneman, Brown, Gaeen, and Lonamays. 














ALFE’S NEW SONG.—Just 

Published, the favourite Song, “I'LL DO THY 

BIDDING. MOTHER DEAR,” as sung with great 

success at Mr. and Mrs. Balfe’s Concert at the Countess 

of Tankerville’s, composed by M. W. Batre. Price 2s, 
Cuaprtt, 50, New Bond Street. 


Pattee on DIA BRITANNICA. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
Edited by Professor Naprer. 

The work is now completed, in 21 vols. 4to. and may 
be had in every variety of biuding. 

A.and C, Brack, Edinburgh; Simpxin, Marsaatt, and 
Co.; Wurrrager and Co.; aud Hamiton, Apams, and 
Co. London. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
BBOTSFORD EDITION, 


every Fortnight. Six Parts are Published, 2s. 6d. 








each. 

2. PEOPLE'S EDITION, a Number every Saturday. 
A Part every Month, 9d. Twenty-eight Numbers, and 
Seven Parts are Published. 

3. FOUR SHILLING EDITION, a Novel complete 
every Month, 4s. Sixteen Volumes are Published. 

Ropert Cape, Edinburgh; Hoviston aud Srone- 
MAN, Loudon, 

*,* Part VII. of Abbotsford Edition on 23d July. 





This Day is Published, Price 3s. illustrated with 
Six Engravings, 
HME BOOK OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
Contests. 
Frauk Hart. 
The Lost Ques. 
The Air. 
The Doll's Head. 
Play vot with Fire. 
One Fault leads to a worse 


The Sun. 

The Wreck of a Feast. 

Saib, the Black Boy. 

The Earth. 

A Fall from the Cliffs. 

The Moon. 

The Man in the Moon. one. 

What a Price for a Box. 
Published by IIarvey and Darron, Gracechurch 

Street; and to be hadof all Booksellers. 





1 vol. 12mo. Price 5s. cloth, 
GENERAL AND PRACTICAL 
SYSTEM OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 

LANGUAGES; applicable to all Layguages, and par- 
ticularly the French, 
By C. Le Vert, Teacher of French, 

A book composed for the benefit of Young Persons 
engaged in teaching either as Assistants in schools, Go- 
vernesses in private families, or daily Teachers; also of 
Mothers who edneate their children themselses or wish to 
superintend their education ; lastly, of persons who are 
not able to procure a master. 

J. Warcuarp and Son, 187, Piceadilly. 


A NEW AND VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOK. 
! a handsome 12mo. volume, Price 4s. 6d. roan lettered, 








ENTLEY'S BRITISH CLASS- 
BOOK; or Exercises iu Reading and Elocution, 
selected almost entirely from the Works of Modern Au- 
thors, in Prose and verse, aud designed for the use of 
Schcols and Families. 
By the Rev. Hcou Bentrey. 

“Mr. Bentley has made the selections with an excel- 
lent discrimination and fine taste; and we have no doubt 
the book will take a station in the first class of works 
designed for tuition.”’— Britannia, August 1, 1841. 

London: Craapocxand Co, 48, Paternoster Row. 
This Day is Published, in royal 8vo. Vol. I. Price 
30s. bound in cloth, 
HE BOOK OF THE FARM; 
Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Steward, 
Ploughman, Shepherd. He.lger, Cattieman, Fie!d-worker, 
and Dairy-maid. By Henry Srevens. 
Illustrated with Seventeen Eugravings on Steel, 
and nearly Two Hundred Wood-cuts, 

Witnam Brackwoob and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
dov, Publishers to the Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety of Scotland. 

A Second Volame will complete the Work, the first 
part of which will be Published on the 30th September, 








Now Ready, in | vol. Price 10s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
F RANCE DAGUERREOTY PED; 
or the War Fever. By Captain Pepper, 

Author of ‘* Written Caricatuares,’’ &e. 

With 60 Illustrations by Gavarni, Daumier, and the 
most emivent earicaturists of France; including charac- 
teristic Portraits of leading French Statesmen, Personal 
Anecdotes, and Secret History; and a Sketch iu the 
Chamber of Deputies, by Lercn. 

“Si le Capitaiue Capsicum Ciyenne Pepper vient a 
Paris nous nous engageons bieus volontiers a vider avec 
lui plusieurs bouteilles de claret, en compagnie de Ga- 
varni, Daumier, et autres sommités Charivariques."’-- 
Le Charivari, 28th August 1341. 

Saunpers and Orzey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


“NEW AND EASY METHOD OF ACQUIRING 
FRENCH. 
For the Use of Families and Schools. 

By M. Le Page, Professor of French in London, 

RENCH MASTER FOR THE 

NURSERY; being the first step towards the attain- 
ment of the Language, in a series of easy Progressive 
Lessons. Price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

IT 


L'ECHO DE PARIS; being a Selection of Phrases 
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